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ELECTRICAL RESEARCH STATISTICS 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 


Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 


January, 1952-1952 





SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY—MONTH OF JANUARY 





1953 
GENERATION* (Net) 
By Fuel Burning Plants...... 27,401,502,000 
By Water Power Plants.... + ),261,324,000 
Total Generation...... - 36,662,826,000 
ADD—Net Imports Over International Bound 151,842,000 
Less—Company Use.............. 152,556,000 
Less—Energy Used by Producer...... 917,298,000 
Net Energy for Distribution. ... 35,744,814,000 
Lost and Unaccounted for......... 4,128,828,000 
Sales to Ultimate Customers..... 31,615,986,000 


1952 
24,302,311,000 
9 900,633,000 
34,202,944,000 
154,533,000 
123,922 000 
$03,196,000 


33,430,359,000 


4,168,883,000 


29.261,476,000 








CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 





NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of January 31 


Residential or Domestic. . ; 40,811,272 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates) rene : 1,673,452 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power....... sae oe 5.630.575 
Large Light and Power........ ss 255,261 
Other Customers............ om 158,394 
Total Ultimate Customers. 48,528,954 


KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of January 
Residential or Domestic........... 


Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)....... Fad 539,756,000 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power............... | 5,594,237 ,000 
Large Light and Power............... ; 14,809,842,000 
Street and Highway Lighting.............. hc | 362,760,000 
Other Public Authorities.................. sider | 720,037,000 
Railways and Railroads: 
Street and Interurban Railways....... : : 262,954,000 
Electrified Railroads................ . , ses = 212,231,000 
Interdepartemental......5... ccs saces baka ee | 33,065,000 
Total to Ultimate Customers.... ; | 31,615,986,000 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers........ $569,333,600 
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133,335,000 
750,968,000 
342,185,000 
720,012,000 
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311,863,000 
210,495,000 
34,785,000 


29,261 ,476,000 


$522,836,100 








RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 





AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 


January 31 
Kilowatthours per Customer...............00000005 ee 2,183 
fo ee iS dardieuhaeteg .| $60.47 | 
POCVERUS PEF BMOWALCHOGT . ono. secs cacecsccesanesecenens . | 2.77¢ | 








* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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HE EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

BULLETIN is published monthly by 
the Edison Electric Institute, an as- 
sociation of electric light and power 
companies in the United States and 
its territorial possessions. Its affiliate 
members consist of members of the 
Canadian Electrical Association. 


The objectives of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute are: 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 


The ascertainment and making 
available: to the members and the 
public of factual information, data, 
and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 


To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 
to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor, and employee. 


Closing date for the BULLETIN is 
the tenth of the month preceding the 
month of issue. 


Manuscripts and correspondence 
relating to the BULLETIN should be 
addressed to the Editor, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The Edison Electric Institute does 
not assume responsibility for, nor 
necessarily endorse or approve, state- 
ments made by contributors to the 
BULLETIN. 


Subscription price of the BULLETIN 
is $2.00 per year in the United States; 
$3.00 per year in foreign countries. 


Entered as_ second-class matter, 
August 17, 1933, at the post office at 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., under the act of 
March 8, 1879. Publication office, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Editorial office, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Volume 21, No. 
5, 1953. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 





1953 


PIP Mid-Atlantic Regional Meeting, Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, N. Y. 

Controllers Institute of America, Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Calif. 
EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee Annual Meet- 

ing, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Northwestern Electric Light and Power Associa- 
tion, Business Development Section, Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

PIP West North Central Regional Meeting, Russell 
Lamson Hotel, Waterloo, Iowa 

PEA Relay Committee, Valley Forge Hotel, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Great Lakes Power Club Spring Meeting, Indian- 
apolis Athletic Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

PEA Industrial Sales Conference, Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa. 

PUAA Annual Convention, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Sir Walter 
Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 

PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel on May 12, Edison Building Audi- 
torium on May 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EEI Commercial Cooking Conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Pacific Coast Electric Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Hoberg’s, Lake County, Calif. 

IES East Central Regional Conference, Hotel Lord 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

PEA Hydraulic Power Committee, York, Pa. 

PEA Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Skytop, Pa. 

PIP Inter-Regional Committee, Chicago, III. 

EEI Prime Movers Committee, Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

IES Southern Regional Conference, Sedgefield Inn, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

National Committee for Utilities Radio, Annual Meet- 
ing, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

EEI Industrial Power and Heating Section, Ft. Sum- 
ter Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 

Northwest Electric Light & Power Association, Ac- 
counting and Business Practice Section and Per- 
sonnel and Safety Section, Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

PEA Systems Operation Committee, Harrisburg, 
ra. 

EEI Industrial Power and Heating Section Joint 
Meeting with Southeastern Electric Exchange In- 
dustrial Power Sales Conference, Fort Sumter 
Hotel, Charleston, S. C 

National Association Electrical Distributors 45th 
Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 

IES Great Lakes Regional Conference, Syracuse 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y 

EEI Meter and Service Committee, Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H 

ASME Oil and Gas Power Conference and Exhibit, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

EEI Accounting Executive Committee, EEI Head- 
quarters, New York, N. Y. 

PEA Prime Movers Committee, Beachcombers Resort 
Hotel, Erie, Pa. 





1953 
JUNE 
1 PIP Steering Committee, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
1 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction 


with EEI Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

1- 4 EEI 21st ANNUAL CONVENTION, ATLANTIC City, N.J. 

15-16 EEI Hydraulic Power Committee, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 

15-19 ASCE Convention, Hotel Casa Blanca, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

16 PIP Mid-Atlantic Region, Safe Harbor, Pa. 

21-23 Wisconsin Utilities Association Accounting Section 
Convention, Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

21-24 Michigan Electric Association Annual Meeting, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

22-24 EEI Area Development Institute, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. : 

25-27 CEA Annual Convention, Manor Richelieu, Murray 
Bay, P. Q. 

28-30 National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers Associa- 
tion, Mid-Year Meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


17 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction 
with Personnel Section, Wisconsin Utilities Asso- 
ciation, Green Bay, Wis. 


AUGUST 


5-8 International Association Electric League’s 18th An- 
nual Meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 


14-18 IES National Technical Conference, Commodore 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

17-20 Public Utilities Association of Virginias’ Annual 
Meeting, Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

18-19 Maryland Utilities Association Fall Conference, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

20-23 Rocky Mountain Electric Association 50th Annual 
Fall Convention, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

21-26 International Association Electrical Inspectors, Silver 
oo Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

27-30 Controllers Institute of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


OCTOBER 

7- 9 Indiana Electric Association Annual Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

8- 9 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

12-13 Iowa Utilities Association Management Conference, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

12-14 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Fall Round- 
Table Conference, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

19-21 ASA 4th National Standardization Conference and 
35th Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
i. as 

19-23 ASCE Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New York, 
i ee 


21 PIP Steering Committee, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 
3 PIP Workshop, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


995 


~ 


t 


NOVEMBER 

2- 3 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

11-18 Wisconsin Utilities Association, Electric and Gas 
Section, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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21st Annual EE] Convention Program to Present 


View of Attainments, Appraisal of Future 


HE program of the Institute’s 
Lous Annual Convention, to be 

held Monday through Thursday, 
June 1-4, in Atlantic City, N. J., is 
geared to present a searching view of 
the industry’s present attainments 
and an appraisement of what it can 
expect, and what is expected of it, in 
the future. 

During the Convention, a thorough 
examination by experts will be made 
of some of the electric industry’s prin- 
cipal concerns—the Atomic Age, and 
our place in it; government, with our 
responsibilities to it and our regula- 
tion by it; the community, and our 
relationship to it; the financial com- 
munity, and our part in it; and con- 
tinued development for personnel 
leadership and technical advancement. 

All six of the Convention’s general 
sessions will be held in the Ballroom 
of Convention Hall. B. L. England, 
President of the Institute, will deliver 
the opening address and preside at 
the first, second, third, and sixth ses- 
sions, to be held on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday, while the Institute’s 
Vice President, Walter H. Sammis, 
will conduct the fourth and fifth ses- 
sions, both of which will be held on 
Wednesday. 

Convention speakers during the 
first three sessions will include Eugene 
S. Loughlin, President, National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, and Chairman, Con- 
necticut Public Utilities Commission; 
D. W. Tracy, President, International 
3rotherhood .of Electrical Workers; 
Edward T. McCormick, President, 
American Stock Exchange; Marvin 
Chandler, Vice President, Reis & 
Chandler, Inc.; Joseph M. Bell, Presi- 


dent, New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp.; Albert H. Gordon, Partner, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Arnold R. 
LaForce, Vice President, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co.; Frederick W. 
Page, Vice President, Tri-Continental 
Corp.; Grover C. Neff, President, 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co.; 
Thomas Nelson, Partner, Rogers, 
Slade & Hill; H. E. Dexter, Vice 
President, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp.; F. E. Verdin, Direc- 
tor of Personnel, The Cleveland Elec- 





tric Illuminating Co.; Virgil K. 
Rowland, Personnel Assistant, Ac- 
counting, The Detroit Edison Co.; and 
Dr. Horace Hildreth, President, Buck- 
nell University. 

Subsequent speakers will be Ashton 
B. Collins, Reddy Kilowatt Service; 
J. R. Hartman, Vice President, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; 
Charles E. Oakes, President, Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co.; Harry 
Restofski, Vice President, West Penn 
Power Co.; W. W. Lynch, President 


B. L. ENGLAND 
President of the Edison Electric Institute 
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EUGENE S. LOUGHLIN 
President, National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 


and General Manager, Texas Power 
& Light Co.; Louis V. Sutton, Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Carolina 
Power & Light Co.; N. B. Gussett, 
President, Iowa Power and Light Co.; 
C. N. Phillips, Director of Research, 
Ebasco Services Inc.; Gordon Dean, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Dr. John R. Dunning, Dean of 
Engineering, Columbia University; 
Walker L. Cisler, President, The De- 
troit Edison Co.; and Edgar H. Dixon, 
President, Middle South Utilities, Inc. 


First General Session 
In addition to a welcome to At- 
lantic City and President England’s 
opening address, the first general 
session on Monday afternoon will pre- 
sent speeches on two aspects of regu- 





MARVIN CHANDLER 
Vice President, Reis & Chandler, Inc. 
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D. W. TRACY 
International President, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


lation and free enterprise and the 
premier showing of a film produced 
for the Institute. In his speech en- 
titled “Today’s Regulations of Utili- 
ties,” Eugene S. Loughlin, President 
of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners and 
Chairman of the Connecticut Public 
Utilities Commission, will consider 
the importance of a regulatory climate, 
neither unrealistically stringent nor 
generous, in its relation to equitable 
utility operations and a solid economy. 
It is Mr. Loughlin’s opinion that 
sound organic legislation; informed, 
dispassionate, and mature interpreta- 
tion; adequately staffed and compen- 
sated commissions; and a mutually 
cooperative attitude by companies, 
commissions, and rate-payers will do 
much to cement a strong utility struc- 
ture, and, therefore, a _ strong 
economy. Better, not more, regula- 
tion is the key, he feels. 

“Labor’s Interest in Free Enter- 
prise” will be the subject of an ad- 
dress by D. W. Tracy, International 
President of the International 
3rotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

The film, a dramatic sound-color 
portrayal entitled ‘‘Pole Top Rescue,” 
stars The Cleveland Electric [lumi- 
nating Co. line crew that demon- 
strated the Oesterreich Pole Top 
Method of Resuscitation at last year’s 
Convention. 


Second General Session 
Edward T. McCormick, President 
of the American Stock Exchange, will 
be the first speaker Tuesday morning 


EDWARD T. McCorRMICK 
President, American Stock Exchange 


at the second general session. Talk- 
ing on “Your Financial Community,” 
Mr. McCormick will point out that the 
financial community has met the task 
of financing industrial growth and 
keeping the life blood of American 
enterprise flowing but that finding es- 
sential fresh equity capital for new 
ventures and for expansion of seasoned 
industries has become a_ serious 
problem. He is of the opinion that a 
complete overhaul of our tax struc- 
ture to facilitate equity investments 
is among the musts if we are to do 
properly the job facing us. 

Another aspect of finance will be 
discussed when Marvin Chandler, 
Vice President of Reis & Chandler, 
Inc., speaks on “What the Security 





JOSEPH M. BELL 
President, New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp. 
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ALBERT H. GORDON 
Partner, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Analyst Wants to Know About A Com- 
pany.” In his talk, Mr. Chandler will 
answer these questions: what facts 
about your company are significant 
to the security analyst, how does he 
want them presented, what can you 
do to guide him in reaching a sound 
and fair conclusion about the securi- 
ties of your company, and what are 
the things he should know, even if he 
does not recognize the need himself? 

Participating in a panel discussion 
on “Financial Outlook As It Affects 
Public Utilities” will be Albert H. 
Gordon, Partner of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Arnold R. LaForce, second Vice 
President of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.; and Frederick W. Page, 
Vice President of Tri-Continental 
Corp. Joseph M. Bell, President of 





GROVER C. NEFF 
President, 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
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ARNOLD R. LAFORCE 
Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
will be moderator for the panel. 

During these years of unprece- 
dented expansion for the industry, 
finance has become a major problem 
of managements who, in some in- 
stances, have had little previous di- 
rect experience with the financial com- 
munity. This panel, members of 
which are experts on markets for 
bonds, debentures, and preferred and 
common stocks, will explore present 
market conditions and discuss prob- 
able trends in the near future. An 
important and interesting feature will 
be audience participation through 
questions collected during the meet- 
ing and addressed to members of the 
panel. 


Third General Session 

At the third general session on 
Tuesday afternoon, the first speaker 
will be Grover C. Neff, President of 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co., who 
will have as his topic “‘Leadership— 
Its Place in Planning For the Fu- 
ture.” Mr. Neff will emphasizez that 
the present leaders of the operat- 
ing electric companies of the United 
States have the responsibility of doing 
whatever is necessary to insure that 
sufficient numbers of the right kind 
of people are properly trained and 
prepared to assume leadership of our 
rapidly growing companies, as need 
and occasion arise. 

A panel, which will discuss “What 
Companies Are Doing in Developing 
Leaders,” will have Thomas Nelson, 
Partner of Rogers, Slade & Hill, as 
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FREDERICK W. PAGE 
Vice President, Tri-Continental Corp. 


its moderator. Panel members will 
be H. E. Dexter, Vice President of 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp.; 
F. E. Verdin, Director of Personne. 
for The Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co.; and Virgil K. Rowland, Per- 
sonnel Assistant, Accounting, for The 
Detroit Edison Co. In recent years, 
programs have been developed for 
training in communications and in 
leadership to get larger’ results 
through the efforts of others. Today, 
the emphasis on the development of 
individuals in supervisory and execu- 
tive ranks is taking equal importance 
with improvements involving meth- 
ods and processes with machinery and 
equipment. The panel will review the 
experiences of two companies that 
have developed a systematic program 





THOMAS NELSON 
Partner, Rogers, Slade & Hill 
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H. E. DEXTER 
Vice President, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp. 


in the field of leadership training. 
Some of the most effective methods 
for executive and supervisory develop- 
ment will be identified and discussed. 
Dr. Horace Hildreth, President of 
Bucknell University, will address the 
Convention during its third general 
session on the important subject, 
“Leadership and the Electric Indus- 
try.” Discovering and _ developing 
leaders is the number one problem of 
today’s executives. The financial and 
sociological success of the industry 
and its existence as the basic element 
of capitalistic society are dependent 
upon how well this problem is met. 


Fourth General Session 
Opening the fourth general session 
on Thursday morning will be a talk 





Dr. HoRACE HILDRETH 
President, Bucknell University 


VIRGIL K. ROWLAND 
Personnel Assistant, Accounting, 
The Detroit Edison Co. 


entitled “How It’s Being Done,” by 
Ashton B. Collins, Director of Reddy 
Kilowatt Service. In his speech, Mr. 
Collins will describe the kind of job 
being done today by the electric com- 
panies in advertising, public rela- 
tions, and sales promotion. 

“Building Profitable Load” will be 
the subject of a speech by J. R. Hart- 
man, Vice President of The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., and Chairman of 
the EEI Commercial Division Gen- 
eral Committee. He will point out that 
in these days of rising operating ex- 
penses and mounting costs of con- 
struction, a careful analysis of vari- 
ous types of loads will enable a sales 
manager to build load in such a way 
that the earnings of his company will 
improve. 





ASHTON B. COLLINS 
Director, Reddy Kilowatt Service 


F. E. VERDIN 
Director of Personnel, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. 


Charles E. Oakes, President of 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., in 
his address entitled ‘“Salesmanship 
Can Improve Public Relations,” will 
emphasize that public relations is 
fundamentally the building of good 
will at the home town level. It is Mr. 
Oakes’ opinion that selling in the pub- 
lic utility field must be planned on a 
long term basis, and that there are 
many areas where sales policies and 
public relations policies are inter- 
twined. He will state his feeling that 
the use of the sales organization in 
putting into effect and carrying out 
public relations policies will not only 
improve the attitude of the public 
generally but, by enlarging the scope 
of activity of the sales organization, 
improve its sales effectiveness and 





J. R. HARTMAN 
Vice President, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co. 
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CHARLES E. OAKES 
President, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. 


gain greater local recognition of its 
personnel. 

The report of the EEI Prize Awards 
Committee will be made at this ses- 
sion, by its Chairman, Harry Restof- 
ski, Vice President of West Penn 
Power Co. 


Fifth General Session 

On Wednesday afternoon, at the 
fifth general session, W. W. Lynch, 
President and General Manager of 
Texas Power & Light Co., will be the 
first speaker. In his speech, ‘Lives 
... Dollars ... Friends,” Mr. Lynch 
will show how interest, effort, and 
money devoted to a sound and vigor- 
ous safety program will pay big divi- 
dends in human lives, in better and 
more efficient operations, in reduced 
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HARRY RESTOFSKI 
Chairman, Prize Awards Committee 


insurance costs and death and dis- 
ability claims, and in the improve- 
ment of public good will. 

Louis V. Sutton, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Carolina Power & 
Light Co., will describe his company’s 
phenomenally successful community 
development program. Mr. Sutton 
admits that helping communities to 
help themselves has the goal of help- 
ing the power company as. well. 
“Helping to Build A Finer Carolina,” 
his talk’s subject, is the caption for 
C.P.&L.’s community development 
program and the catch-phrase for 
most of its institutional advertising 
and its identity as a civic-minded 
“neighbor” in every community it 
serves. An initial success in 1952, 
the program has been expanded in 
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W. W. LYNCH 
President and General Manager, 
Texas Power & Light Co. 


1953 to permit individual farmers 
to participate. They can help to build 
a finer Carolina, the company says, by 
conserving soil and water resources. 

“The Iowa Plan” will be discussed 
by N. B. Gussett, President of Iowa 
Power and Light Co. The develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
rich Missouri River Valley have been 
under discussion for decades. How- 
ever, with the adoption of the Pick 
Sloan Plan and the beginning of con- 
struction on the upper Missouri of a 
number of very large dams, which in- 
clude certain hydro-electric facili- 
ties, the interest of the electric indus- 
try has turned to the states of the 
Missouri Valley and to their reac- 
tions to these projects. Mr. Gussett 
will describe a plan which was 
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adopted by the investor-owned utili- 
ties of Iowa to combat the threat of 
encroaching socialism and also to 
benefit their customers, their em- 
ployees, their owners, and the tax- 
payers of the nation. 

Closing the session will be a dis- 
cussion of the “Economics and De- 
velopments to Expect in Transporting 
Energy,” by C. N. Phillips, Director 
of Research for Ebasco Services Inc. 
Mr. Phillips will describe factors to 
be considered in answering such ques- 
tions as “Is it more economical to 
build power plants close to the fuel 
source, and transmit power to the 
load centers, or build close to the 
loads, and transport the raw energy 
to the sites?” Mr. Phillips feels that 
the trend toward placing large con- 
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centrations of generating capacity in 
one location and changing economic 
conditions give increasing importance 
to sound solutions of such practical 
problems. 


Sixth, The Atomic Energy Session 

Gordon Dean, Chairman of Atomic 
Energy Commission, will be the first 
speaker on Thursday morning, at the 
Convention’s sixth and final general 
session, which will be devoted entirely 
to atomic energy. Speaking on “The 
Industrial Development of Atomic 
Energy,” Mr. Dean will discuss those 
parts of the Commission’s reactor de- 
velopment program pertinent to the 
achievement of economically feasible 
power from atomic energy, as well as 
some of the problems involved in this 
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program and the goals toward which 
the Commission is working. He will 
also refer to the economic implica- 
tions of atomic power and to govern- 
ment policies and practices which, it 
is hoped, will speed atomic power de- 
velopment. 

“Broad Aspects of Use of Atomic 
Energy for Generation of Electric 
Power” will be presented in an ad- 
dress by Dr. John R. Dunning, Dean 
of Engineering at Columbia Univer- 
sity. This distinguished physicist 
and educator is confident that power 
generation is inevitably a major 
phase of the future industrial de- 
velopment of atomic energy on an eco- 
nomic basis, since a large fraction of 
the energy involved in fission occurs 
almost instantaneously and shows up 
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About the Speakers: 


Joseph M. Bell, President and Director, New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp., was educated at The Citadel 
and University of South Carolina, where he graduated 
in civil engineering in 1924. For the next four years, 
he was employed by the W. S. Barstow Co. in utility 
engineering work. From 1928 to 1935, he was associated 
with New York investment banking houses and in the 
latter year became public utility engineer for the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United States. A 
director of several banks and insurance firms, he was 
named president of NYSE&G in 1949 and is a member of 
the EEI Financing and Investor Relations Committee. 


Marvin Chandler, Vice President of Reis & Chandler, 
financial analysts and investment advisers, graduated 
from Dartmouth College and Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. After experience with Poor’s 
Publishing Co. and Charles D. Barney & Co. from 1933 
to 1937, he served with Barret Associates as a security 
analyst until 1942, when he joined a construction firm 
doing war work. In 1944 he participated in the formation 
of Reis & Chandler. President of the New York Society 
of Security Analysis, member of the American Finance 
Association, and president and director of The New York 
Society of Security Analysts, Inc., he has lectured on and 
taught utility finance. 


Walker L. Cisler, President of The Detroit Edison Co., 
joined the company in 1943, after being associated fo1 
21 years with Public Service Electric and Gas Co. During 
World War II, he was stationed in the Mediterranean and 
European theaters, directing rehabilitation of utilities 
and later was in charge of similar reconstruction in post- 
war Germany. In late 1945 he returned to Detroit Edison 
as chief engineer of power plants, becoming executive 
vice president in 1948 and president and general manager 
in 1951. Chairman of the EEI Electric Power Survey 
Committee, Mr. Cisler is also chief consultant on electric 
power to the Mutual Security Agency, and a consultant 
to the Army and State Departments, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the National Security Resources Board. 


Ashton B. Collins, Director, Reddy Kilowatt Service, 
has had broad experience in commercial business and 
in the utility field, having served as commercial man- 
ager of the Alabama Power Co. and later with six 
companies of the Commonwealth and Southern Corp. He 
originated the Reddy Kilowatt Program and developed 
it until it now serves 240 companies in this nation and 
13 foreign countries. Traveling some 80,000 miles an- 
nually to visit utility properties, he has a unique grasp 
of electric industry problems. He is a former chairman 
of the National Electric Cookery Council. 


Gordon Dean, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission since 1950, was first appointed to commission 
membership in 1949. For two years, beginning in 1945, 
he served in London, Berlin, and Nuremburg as assistant 
to the U. S. chief of counsel for the prosecution of major 
Nazi war criminals. Earlier, he was special executive 
assistant to Attorney Generals Homer Cummings and 
Robert Jackson. He is a veteran of the U. S. Navy’s 
Intelligence Branch, a former practicing attorney, and a 
former teacher of law at Duke and American Universi- 
ties, as well as a special lecturer to the Diplomatic Corps. 


Harris E. Dexter, Vice President in Charge of Com- 
mercial Relations for Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., has long been active in various EEI committee 
activities and was chairman of the General Sales Com- 
mittee in 1938. For 28 years he has been a director of 
Central Hudson. which he jcined in 1927. Earlier, follow- 
ing a period of World War I military service, Mr. Dexter 
held various positions in China, including those of engi- 
neering consultant for Foochow Electric Co. and Fukien 
Telephone Co. and membership on the Min River Con- 
struction Board. 


Edgar H. Dixon, President and Director of Middle 
South Utilities, Inc., is Chairman of the EEI Atomic 
Power Committee. A participant in the formation of 
Electric Energy, Inc., formed by five utility organizations 
to supply part of the electric power requirements of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Dixon serves as vice 
president of the corporation and one of its directors. He 
also holds membership on the Board of Directors of Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., 
Mississippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. 


John R. Dunning, Professor of Physics and Dean of 
the Faculty of Engineering of Columbia University, 
graduated from Nebraska Wesleyan University in 1929. 
He received his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1934 and the 
next year began his teaching career there. Holder of 
the Medal for Merit, a Presidential Citation, he par- 
ticipated in the first neutron experiments in the U. S. 
beginning in 1982, directed the development of the first 
Columbia cyclotron in 1936, and is the scientific director 
for the construction of a new 400,000,000-v synchro- 
cyclotron. Mr. Dunning was a special representative to 
“Operation Crossroads” at Bikini in 1946. 


Albert H. Gordon, a partner in the firm of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., is a graduate of Harvard University and 
the Harvard Business School. He is a member of the 
Board of Directors of Burlington Mills Corp., Commercial] 
Credit Co., General Security Assurance Corp., Old Town 
Corp., Textile Banking Co., and Western Public Service 
Co. President and chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Visiting Nurse Service of New York, he is also 
treasurer of St. Bernard’s School, and on the Board of 
Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School. 


N. B. Gussett, President of the Iowa Power and Light 
Co. and a member of the EEI Board of Directors, began 
his utility career in 1925 with the San Antonio Public 
Service Co. He served in various administrative posi- 
tions until 1935, when he assumed the post of manager of 
electric operations. Following four years in the Army 
in World War II, he returned to San Antonio as execu- 
tive assistant, subsequently becoming acting general 
manager of the Public Service Board. His appointment 
as president of the Iowa company was announced in 1949. 


J. R. Hartman, Vice President in Charge of Electric 
Sales, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., graduated in 
chemical engineering from the University of Cincinnati 
in 1920, joining CG&E in 1923 as a research engineer. 
Five years later he was named manager of the Electric 
Sales Department, rising to his present post in 1946. 
On the CG&E Board of Directors, he has served as chair- 
man of the EEI Industrial Power and Heating Section 
and as regional vice president of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. He is a member of the Engineering 
Society of Cincinnati. 


Dr. Horace Hildreth, President of Bucknell University, 
has had a distinguished career in public service. He has 
been a member of Maine’s House of Representatives and 
its Senate and served two terms as Governor of Maine. 
During his Governorship, he was chairman of the New 
England Governors Conference and of the National Gov- 
ernors Association. Currently, Mr. Hildreth is president 
of the Foundation for Independent Colleges, Inc. He 
holds degrees from Bowdoin College and Harvard Law 
School and has practiced law in Boston, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me. 


Arnold R. LaForce, Second Vice President, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., has broad responsibilities in the 
supervision of the company’s investments in securities. 
Before joining Metropolitan, he was an investment an- 
alyst with the New York Stock Exchange firm of Gran- 
bery, Marache, and Lord. At one time Mr. LaForce was 
a professor of finance and investment at New York 
University. With Jules J. Bogen, one of his colleagues at 
NYU, Mr. LaForce is the author of Financial Handbook. 
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About the Speakers: 


Eugene S. Loughlin, a graduate of Holy Cross College 
and Harvard Business School, has been a member of the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commission since 1943, 
chairman since 1945. Elected vice president of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners in 1951, he advanced to the presidency, his pres- 
ent post, in 1952. As a member of the Defense Electric 
Power Administration Council, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he represents all state public utilities 
commissions. Mr. Loughlin is also chairman of the New 
England Conference of Public Utilities Commissioners. 


W. W. Lynch has spent his entire business career with 
the Texas Power and Light Co., having joined the com- 
pany in 1923. He advanced to vice president in 1936, 
executive vice president in 1947, and president and gen- 
eral manager in 1949. Active in industry affairs, Mr. 
Lynch is a member of the EEI Board of Directors, 
councilor of the Texas A & M Research Foundation, 
director and past president of the Salvation Army Ad- 
visory Board, and former director of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and president of the Dallas 
Electric Club. 


Edward T. McCormick, President of the American 
Stock Exchange since 1951, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona with an M.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of California and a Ph.D. from Duke University. 
In 1934 he joined the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion as a security analyst and later became assistant 
chief accountant and assistant director. After serving 
during the war with the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, and the War Production Board, he 
was appointed Securities and Exchange Commissioner in 
1940. 


Grover C. Neff, a long-time leader in the electric in- 
dustry and fondly regarded by many as the father of 
farm electrification, became superintendent of Southern 
Wisconsin Power Co. in 1910, and subsequently held the 
same position with various Wisconsin utilities. When 
these companies merged into Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co., in 1924, Mr. Neff was elected vice president in charge 
of operations and in 1933 became president. His exten- 
sive activities include service as president of the Edison 
Electric Institute in 1946-47 and as president of the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association. 


Thomas H. Nelson has been a partner since 1942 in 
the management consultant firm of Rogers, Slade & Hill. 
From 1913 to 1934 he was associated in various capacities 
with the YMCA educational program. In 1935 he was 
appointed president of the Central YMCA College in 
Chicago and, at the time he became affiliated with Rogers, 
Slade & Hill in 1942, was serving as executive vice presi- 
dent and dean of instruction at the Dale Carnegie Insti- 
tute. He is also president of Executive Training, Inc., an 
affiliate of Rogers, Slade & Hill. 


Charles E. Oakes, President of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. and a veteran of 30 years’ service in the elec- 
tric industry, began his career with the National Bu- 
reau of Standards in 1917. Following service with the 
Federal Power Commission, he joined PP&L in 1923 as 
an engineer and served in various positions before trans- 
ferring to Birmingham Electric Co. in 1939 as president. 
In 1945 he returned to PP&L as chief executive of that 
company. President of the Edison Electric Institute in 
1947-48, Mr. Oakes also has headed the Pennsylvania 


Electric Association and Allentown Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Frederick W. Page graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1930 and received the degree of MBA two years 
later from Harvard Business School. In 1933 he joined 
the investment firm of Tri-Continental Corp. as a public 
utility analyst, and served as head of the public utility 
department from 1942 to 1948, when he was named vice 
president. In addition, he is vice president of Broad 
Street Investing and National Investors, trustee of 
Irving Savings Bank, and a former director of the At- 
lantic City Electric Co. and Pennsylvania Water Co. 


C. N. Phillips, during 30 years with Ebasco Services 
Inc. and its predecessor organizations, has been active in 
such varied fields as railroad construction and mainte- 
nance, design and construction of irrigation projects, 
fiood control works, power plants, and other phases of 
engineering. Mr. Phillips has served as hydraulic engi- 
neer, valuation engineer, general consulting engineer, 
and since 1940, director of research for Ebasco. For six 
years he participated in the design and construction of 
the Miami Conservancy Flood Protection Project in Ohio. 


Harry Restofski, Vice President, West Penn Power Co., 
joined the company upon graduation from Ohio Northern 
University in 1914 and has served in numerous capacities, 
including general safety director, training director, per- 
sonnel director, sales promotion manager, and general 
sales manager. Named to his present post in 1951, he 
is in charge of sales, rates, advertising, and public rela- 
tions. He is past chairman of the Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau and EEI Commercial Division General 
Committee. 


Virgil K. Rowland, who began his career as a teacher 
and superintendent of public schools in Michigan, became 
associated in 1937 with The Detroit Edison Co. and in 
1939 assumed his present duties as a personnel assistant 
on the staff of the secretary and general accountant. 
Management consultant to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion during World War II, he has served on the faculty 
of the University of Detroit and made guest faculty 
appearances before the University of Michigan, Wayne 
University, Louisiana State University, and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Louis V. Sutton, President and General Manager, Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co., is a past president of the Insti- 
tute and is a member of its Board of Directors. Follow- 
ing his graduation from Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Mr. Sutton worked for General Electric Co. before join- 
ing Carolina Power & Light in 1912 as a statistician. In 
rapid succession he held positions of increasing respon- 
sibility with that company, with Arkansas Central Power 
Co., and with Mississippi Power & Light Co., assuming 
his present duties in 1933. He is a director of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


D. W. Tracy, President of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, is also vice president and a 
member of the executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. He began his career as a labor repre- 
sentative in Texas and was subsequently elected IBEW 
vice president for the southwestern states and president 
of the Brotherhood from 1935 to 1940. Appointed First 
Assistant Secretary of Labor in 1940, he resumed the 
office of international president in 1946 and recently was 
reelected to that office unanimously. 


F. E. Verdin, Director of Personnel, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., is Chairman of the EEI Indus- 
trial Relations Committee. Mr. Verdin was experienced 
in sales engineering prior to entrance into personnel 
work with the Niagara Hudson System, which he served 
for 12 years. Since joining CEI in 1943, he has been in 
charge of labor relations, safety, training, and personnel 
administration. He is a former instructor of engineering 
mathematics at Syracuse University, from which he was 
rraduated in 1921. 
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as a high level heat. He will discuss, 
in terms of their engineering appli- 
cation to integrated industrial sys- 
tems, the basic principles of nuclear 
reactors, thermal heat utilization, 
fission by-product-radiation utiliza- 
tion, and the production of synthetic 
nuclear fuels. 

At this session, Walker L. Cisler, 
President of The Detroit Edison Co., 
will discuss “The Electric Industry’s 
Responsibility in the Development of 
Atomic Energy as a Source of Elec- 
tric Power.” In addition to technical, 
engineering, and economic problems, 
legal, financial, and social matters are 
involved in the complex situation to 
be met in determining how atomic 
fuels may fit into the generation of 
electric power. 

The concluding feature of the ses- 
sion will be the report of the EEI 
Atomic Power Committee. The report 
will be presented by the committee’s 
Chairman, Edgar H. Dixon, President 
of Middle South Utilities, Inc. 


Industrial Relations Meeting 

A meeting of the EEI Industrial 
Relations Committee will be held in 
the Rose Room of the Hotel Traymore 
at 10 a.m. Monday. Speaking on “In- 
dustrial Relations—Operating Depart- 
ment Relations” will be W. F. Tait, 
Jr., Vice President in Charge of Elec- 
tric Operations, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., and F. L. Larkin, 
Vice President, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co. F. R. Rauch, Vice Presi- 
dent, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., will describe “The Experiences 
of the American Management Semi- 
nar Team In Austria.” 

Registrations for the Convention 
will begin at 2 p.m. Sunday in the 
Hotel Traymore. Delegates are urged 
to complete their registration, for 
which the fee will be $10, as soon as 
possible after their arrival in Atlan- 
tic City. The complete registration 
schedule is as follows: 





Sunday, May 31—2 p.m. to 5 p.m., 
lobby of Hotel Traymore 

Monday, June 1—8:30 a.m. to 12 
noon, lobby of Hotel Traymore; 
12 noon to 5 p.m., Atlantic City 
Convention Hall 

Tuesday, June 2—8:30 am. to 5 
p.m., Atlantic City Convention 
Hall 

Wednesday, June 3—8:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Atlantic City Convention 
Hall 
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Thursday, June 4—8:30 a.m. to 
12 noon, Atlantic City Conven- 
tion Hall 


The single registration fee includes 
members of the family accompanying 
the registrant. Convention badges for 
gentlemen and pins for ladies, obtain- 
able only upon registration, will be 
essential for admission to all business 
sessions and social events. 

The Atlantic City Housing Bureau 
has reported that indications are that 
Convention attendance will be large 
and that demand for hotel accommo- 
dations will be heavy because of the 
Decoration Day week-end holiday. If 
hotel reservations have not been ob- 
tained, immediate application, specify- 
ing the exact time of arrival, should 
be made to M. H. Yarnall, Housing 
Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

This year again, through the cour- 
tesy of Electrical World, the Conven- 
tion will have its own daily news- 
paper. Issues of the _ publication, 
scheduled to appear on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, will con- 
tain news and official notices and will 
include a roster of Convention regis- 
trants. 


Schedule of Recreation Events 
Monday, June 1 
5 p.m. to 7 p.m.—President’s Cock- 
tail Party. Vernon Room, Gar- 
den Court, and Solarium, Hotel 


Haddon Hall. 
Tuesday, June 2 


12 noon—Ladies’ Luncheon, Caro- 
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Jina Room, Chalfonte Hotel; Ben- 
dix Home Appliances, host. A 
fashion show featuring the new 
miracle fabrics will be presented 
during the luncheon. 


Wednesday, June 3 


12:30 p.m. — Ladies’ Luncheon, 
Trimble Hall, Claridge Hotel; 
Edison Electric Institute, host. 

6:30 p.m.—Buffet supper; Edison 
Electric Institute, host. Serving 
times and places are as follows: 
6:30 p.m., Dennis Hotel; 6:45 
p.m., Marlborough - Blenheim 
Hotel; 7 p.m., Claridge Hotel. 

8:45 p.m.—Entertainment by Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians 
Warner Theatre on the Board- 
walk, General Electric Co., host. 
Presentation of the Charles A. 
Coffin Award will take place be- 
fore the program. 


Tickets obtainable at registration, 
as well as Convention badges and pins, 
will be required for admission to all 
of the above recreation events. 

In addition to regular train service, 
for the convenience of departing Con- 
vention delegates arrangements have 
been made for a special through train 
to New York, stopping at North Phil- 
adelphia. The train will leave Atlan- 
tic City at 3:30 p.m., Daylight Saving 
Time, on Thursday, June 4, and will 
arrive in New York at 6:32 p.m. The 
departure schedule permits ample time 
for lunch in Atlantic City after the 
closing general session on Thursday 
morning. 





Fred Waring and Pennsylvanians to Appear 


Through Courtesy of General Electric 


RED WARING, who with his 

Pennsylvanians for more than 30 
years has provided musical listening 
pleasure for the public, will return 
this year to the EEI Convention to 
entertain delegates on Wednesday 
evening, June 3, at the Warner The- 
ater on the Boardwalk. As in 1951, 
Mr. Waring and his renowned or- 
chestra and vocal group appear 
through the courtesy of the General 
Electric Co. 

The Pennsylvanians, who grew 
rapidly in both prestige and in size 
in the early years after the organi- 


zation of the first four-pieced band 
in 1916, were international favorites 
as early as the Twenties. Dances, 
vaudeville, moving pictures, con- 
certs, recordings, radio, and tele- 
vision have each served to familiar- 
ize the American public with Mr. 
Waring’s distinctive orchestrations 
and vocal arrangements. 

Attesting to the strength and en- 
durance of the group’s popularity 
are the Pennsylvanians’ continuous 
appearances on radio or television 
since their radio debut in 1933. Yet 
Mr. Waring has not been content to 
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remain one of the most successful 
orchestra leaders in the field of popu- 
lar music. 

His interest in musical education, 
evidenced as early as 1939 when he 
appeared before a convention of 
music educators, led to a three-day 
“Open House” for directors in 1945. 
Its success led to a summer “clinic” 
for directors the next year and sub- 
sequently to the establishment in 1947 
of the Fred Waring Choral Work- 
shop at Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. By 
1951, the workshops were so popular 
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that they “went on the road” and 
sessions were presented on college 
campuses throughout the nation. To 
date more than 4,000 choral direc- 
tors have participated in the work- 
shops. 

Only last year Mr. Waring added 
to his musical activities when he 
sponsored the establishment of the 
“Festival of Song,’ a concert pro- 
gram presented by a 35-voice choral 
organization, which during its first 
tour was performed 86 times in 17 
states. 





John C. 


OHN C. PARKER, retired Vice 
President of Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., died recently 
in Brooklyn Hospital after a short ill- 
ness. He would have been 74 years old 
on April 15. 

Widely known throughout the in- 
dustry, Mr. Parker had contributed ex- 
tensively to the advancement of elec- 
trical engineering and the art of ren- 
dering electric service. Because of his 
deep insight acquired through many 
years of active professional life, he 
was frequently drawn into the solution 
of engineering and business problems. 

Born in Detroit, Mr. Parker gradu- 
ated in mechanical engineering from 
the University of Michigan in 1901. 
After an apprenticeship with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., he became an in- 
structor in electrical engineering at 
Union College, under the late Charles 
P. Steinmetz, and later served for nine 
years as a mechanical and electrical en- 
gineer for the Rochester Railway and 
Light Co. 

He also served for seven years as 
professor of electrical engineering at 
the University of Michigan and ob- 
tained doctorates in electrical engi- 
neering from Michigan and Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Mr. Parker became associated with 
the Brooklyn Edison Co. as an electri- 
cal engineer in 1922, later becoming 
vice president in charge of all the com- 
pany’s engineering. In the latter ca- 
pacity, he directed the design and con- 
struction of the Hudson Ave. generat- 
ing station, still the largest steam-elec- 
tric station in the world. Serving as 
president of the company from 1932 to 
1936, he accepted a post as vice presi- 
dent of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., upon tne merger of 


Parker 


Brooklyn Edison and Con Ed in 1936. 

During World War II, Mr. Parker 
was a consultant to the War Produc- 
tion Board and organized the Office of 
War Utilities under the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. Appointed a 
member of the National Technological 





Mr. PARKER 


Advisory Commission by the Secretary 
of War, he was also a consultant to the 
War Manpower Commission, Foreign 
Economic Administration, and played 
an important role in the World Power 
Conference. 

A former president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Mr. 
Parker was associated with the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education and the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
For more than 30 years he also gave 
generously of his time and effort to 
the work of the Institute and other 
industry organizations. 
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Coffin Award Entry 


Invitations Extended 


IVE electric companies, selected 

for their outstanding achievements 
during 1952, have been invited to sub- 
mit entries for the annual Charles A. 
Coffin Award, the most coveted honor 
bestowed within the electric industry, 
it has been announced by B. L. Eng- 
land, Institute President. 

Companies singled out to partici- 
pate in the competition are the Ark- 
ansas Power and Light Co., Carolina 
Power & Light Co., The Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Electric Energy, Inc., and 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., is the corporation 
formed by Central Illinois Public Ser- 
vice Co., Illinois Power Co., Kentucky 
Utilities Co., Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri to supply part of the electric 
power requirements of the AEC proj- 
ect near Paducah, Ky. 


The five organizations selected by 
a review committee comprised of 
George C. Tenney, Editor of Electri- 
cal West; Ralph H. Flynn, Publisher 
of Electrical World, and P. B. Gar- 
rett, Editor of Electric Light and 
Power, were screened from a total of 
23 previously cited for outstanding 
achievements by a nominating panel 
representing every section of the 
nation. 

Final decision as to the winning 
company will be determined by a 
judging committee composed of Dr. 
James R. Killian, President of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; C. 
W. Kellogg, Past President of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute; and Mr. Eng- 
land. 


The Coffin Award, which consists of 
a gold medallion for the winning com- 
pany and $1,000 for the company’s 
employee benefit fund, was established 
31 years ago by the Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation, in the name of the first 
president of the General Electric Co. 
It is given “for distinguished contri- 
bution to the development of electric 
light and power for the convenience 
of the public and benefit of the in- 
dustry.” 

Announcement of the winning com- 
pany and presentation of the award 
will be made at special ceremonies 
during the Edison Electric Institute’s 
annual convention to be held June 1-4 
in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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19th Annual Sales Conference Emphasizes 
Need tor Aggressive Selling Program 


MPHASIZING the need for more 
i aggressive selling to continue 

the historical trend of the elec- 
tric industry and to insure use of the 
increasing number of appliances be- 
ing produced, the 19th Annual EEI 
Sales Conference, held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 
30-April 2, was attended by over 900 
sales executives who heard prominent 
ieaders from both within and without 
the industry discuss the broad prob- 
lems presently confronting sales 
forces. A general tone of optimism 
ran throughout the talks, with most 
speakers looking for a continuance 
of the high level of prosperity in the 
nation and the industry. 


General Sessions 

Presiding at the general sessions 
on Wednesday, April 1, and Thursday, 
April 2, was J. Reed Hartman, Vice 
President of The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co. and Chairman of the EEI 
Commercial Division General Com- 
mittee. In his opening remarks, Mr. 
Hartman praised the work of the 
Commercial Division committees in 
planning and producing sales aids 
for the industry. He then enumerated 
the factors which he felt pointed to- 
wards the need for an aggressive 
selling program: (1) recent events 
which have lessened the possibility 
of World War III in the near future, 
(2) construction programs which, 
although delayed by shortages of 
critical materials, will provide a sub- 
stantial amount of additional gen- 
erating capacity by the end of 1953 
and (3) predictions by experts that 
personal disposable income will re- 
main high. 

Mr. Hartman called for greater 
cooperation between EEI and NEMA 
in the promotion of appliances and 
also for the development of new 
techniques for mass selling. Pointing 
out that the success of any national 
program depends entirely upon its 
effect at local levels, he urged elec- 
tric companies to assume leadership 
in their local communities and sug- 
gested electrical leagues as an excel- 
lent medium for concerted action by 


all components of the electrical in- 
dustry. 

To set the theme for the remainder 
of the program, the first speaker, 
B. L. England, President of the Insti- 
tute and of Atlantic City Electric Co., 
reviewed the status of the industry 
and presented the outlook for the fu- 
ture in a talk entitled “Today and 
Tomorrow in Our Industry.” Stating 
that the electric utilities by the end 
of 1955 will have more than doubled 
their generating capacity, Mr. Eng- 
land pointed out the magnitude 
of the sales job facing the indus- 
try. He said that it will be nec- 
essary to increase the annual resi- 
dential consumption from the current 
2169 kwhr to 5000, the commercial use 
from 11,106 kwhr to 20,000, and the 
farm use from 2864 kwhr to 7200. As 
the sale and installation of an ap- 
pliance today represents income to a 
company for a considerable length 
of time, Mr. England stated, the pre- 
sent favorable conditions call for ag- 
gressive selling now instead of in the 
future when the economic situation 
may not be as good. The wide variety 
of available appliances plus the high 
level of prosperity, Mr. England con- 
tinued, makes the present particularly 
advantageous for cooperative sales 
and promotional programs. 


Economic Outlook 


Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Chief Econ- 
omist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, who discussed 
the economic outlook for the country, 
stated that private business has re- 
gained the balance it lost in early 
1951 and is in far better shape to 
withstand the test that might be im- 
posed by the diminishing importance 
of defense expenditures. “No new 
round of inflation now seems to be 
on the horizon,” Mr. Gainsbrugh said. 

He predicted that the 1953 gross 
national product (total market value 
of goods and services produced) may 
be the highest ever recorded, stating 
that “The gross national product in 
the first quarter of 1953 already is 
several billion dollars greater than 
the previous record total of the last 
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quarter of 1952.” According to Mr. 
Gainsbrugh, unemployment now is 
significantly lower than a year ago 
and personal and disposable income 
for the first quarter as a whole has 
averaged higher than in the fourth 
quarter of 1952. 


Prize Awards Presentation 


The final presentation of the 
Wednesday morning session was the 
awarding of the prizes for the seven 
contests sponsored by the EEI Prize 
Awards Committee. Harry Restofski, 
Vice President of West Penn Power 
Co. and Chairman of the Prize A- 
wards Committee, conducted the pre- 
sentation. 

The Thomas W. Martin Rural 
Electrification Award was won by 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The George A. Hughes Awards, 
which recognize electric appliance 
sales promotion, were presented to 
Southern California Edison Co. for 
electric kitchen promotion; The Ohio 
Power Co. and Minnesota Power and 
Light Co. for electric range promo- 
tion; Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Co. and Central Ohio Light & Power 
Co. for electric water heater promo- 
tion; Philadelphia Electric Co. for 
electric dishwasher promotion; and 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. and 
Kentucky & West Virginia Power 
Co. for commercial electric cooking 
promotion. 

Winners of the Laura McCall A- 
wards for outstanding home service 
work were Mrs. Marguerite Fenner, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; Miss 
Arlene Young, Central Ohio Light & 
Power Co.; Mrs. Eunice P. Bruyn, 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co.; 
Miss Mildred S. Ditzel, The Dayton 
Power and Light Co.; and Mrs. Ruth 
Hicks, Alabama Power Co. 

Awards for Planned Lighting were 
presented in three categories: Com- 
mercial Lighting—The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., and Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co.; Residential Light- 
ing—The Dayton Power and Light 
Co. and Monongahela Power Co.; 
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R. W. Brown (right), The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., accepts a Planned 
Lighting Commercial Award from S. 
L. Drumm, Chairman of the Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau. 


Donald E. Bootes (left), The Dayton 
Power and Light Co., displays one of 
the two equal Planned Lighting Resi- 
dential Awards presented at the Sales 
Conference by Chairman Drumm. 


Lee Taylor (right), The Detroit Edi- 
son Co., and Chairman Drumm hold 
the second of the two equal Planned 
Lighting Industrial Awards, which 
was won by Detroit Edison. 
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J. L. Campbell (left), New Orleans 
Public Service Co. Inc., accepts for 
his company the second of three equal 
Planned Lighting Awards from Chair- 
man Drumm. 


J. R. Waters (left), on behalf of his 
company, the Monongahela Power Co., 
accepts the second of the two equa! 
Planned Lighting Residential Awards 
from Chairman Drumm. 
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E. P. Werley (right), on behalf of his 
company, the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., displays the third equal 
Planned Lighting Commercial Award 
presented by Chairman Drumm. 


L. F. Kielsmeier (left), accepts for 
his company, Ohio Edison Co., one of 
the two equal Planned Lighting Indus- 
trial Awards presented at the meeting 
by Chairman Drumm. 


Ray Wyman, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., and L. M. Holmes, The 
Dayton Power and Light Co. (center, left to right), display their More Power to 
America Awards, which recognize companies and individuals contributing to indus- 
trial electrification. K. H. Runkle, General Electric Co., made the presentations, 
assisted by Harry Restofski (left), Chairman, EEI Prize Awards Committee. 
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J. Frank Gaskill (left), Philadelphia 
Electric Co., accepts for his company 
the Thomas W. Martin Rural Electri- 
fication Award from E. C. Easter, 
Vice President, Alabama Power Co. 


Industrial Lighting—Ohio Edison 
Co. and The Detroit Edison Co. 

Frank Watts Awards for rural 
electrification named Aiaoama Power 
Co. as first prize winner, Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co. as second, 
and The Ohio Power Co. as third. A 
special award was made to St. Joseph 
Light & Power Co. 

Winners oi George Westinghouse 
Awards for automatic electric washer 
promotion were Florida Power & 
Light Co., first prize, and The Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co., second prize. 
The winners for electric dryer pro- 
motion were Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co., first prize, and The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
second prize. 

Selected for industrial electrifi- 
cation activity, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. and The Dayton 
Power & Light Co. were named win- 
ners, in their respective classes, of 
the More Power To America Award. 


Industrial Electrification Potential 

The opening speaker for the 
Wednesday afternoon session, James 
H. Jewell, Vice President of Westing- 
house Electric Corp., outlined the 
tremendous potential that exists in 
the development of industrial elec- 
trification but cautioned that unless 
adequate sales forces are built to 
take advantage of the opportunity, 
“too much of the excellent market 
potential will remain just that—po- 
tential.” Explaining that the desire 
for more leisure time plus the demand 
for continued progress in the stan- 


Displaying their companies’ Frank Watts Awards are (left to right) M. B. Penn, 
Alabama Power Co., first prize; R. K. Derry, The Ohio Power Co., third prize; R. 
T. Jones, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., second prize; and H. F. Barton, St. 
Joseph Light & Power Co., special award. R. J. Babcock, Farm Journal, presented 
the awards which recognize electric-company promotional efforts in rural areas. 


dard of living will make it necessary 
for industry to increase output with- 
out the benefit of a larger labor force, 
Mr. Jewell stated that he was con- 
vinced further modernization and 
utilization of electric energy could 
do the job. 

“The industrial salesman has his 
work cut out for him,” the speaker 
said. “He must have a wide know- 
ledge of new developments in his field, 
imagination to apply them, and real 
interest in the problems and welfare 
of his customer.” Mr. Jewell disputed 
the widespread contention that “there 
just aren’t any salesmen anymore.” 
The real crux of the selling problem, 
he stated, is not the lack of quality in 
salesmen but the lack of quantity. 
More salesmen are needed, and all 
salesmen must be used more effici- 
ently. He concluded that more man- 
power, better training, and new 
techniques for mass selling are 
needed to realize the great potential 
that exists today in the industrial 
market. 

Turning from the industrial mar- 
ket to agriculture, the next speaker, 
Wheeler McMillen, Editor-in-Chief 
of Farm Journal, addressed the group 
on the “Impact of Agriculture on the 
Electrical Industry.” After noting the 
immense progress which has been 
made in the use of electricity in ag- 
riculture during the relatively brief 
period of 30 years, Mr. McMillen con- 
tended that the industry nevertheless 
has laid only a foundation and that 
new tasks for electrical power on the 
farm will appear each year. This 


trend will be aided, Mr. McMillen 
explained, by the fact that, while the 
national population is increasing each 
year, the number of farmers contin- 
ues to decrease, thus necessitating 
greater production per acre and per 
man. 

Another circumstance which will 
heip the trend, according to Mr. Mc- 
Millen, is that ‘farm business of the 
1950’s is being conducted by well edu- 
cated, expertly trained people who are 
in every way the product of the 20th 
century.” The use of modern methods 
and economical electrical energy 
gives the farmer an opportunity to 
profit from his efforts. Mr. McMillen 
stressed the fact that although the 
farmer considers convenience and 
comfort when buying an electrical 
device, the determining factor is 
whether it does the work at less cost. 

The final speaker of the Wednesday 
afternoon session was Victor L. Short, 
President of the Institute of Human 
Science, who discussed the human 
factors involved in business leader- 
ship and selling. Basing his remarks 
partially on a quotation from Fran- 
cis Bacon, “That which man altereth 
not for the better, time altereth for 
the worse,’’ Mr. Short stated that the 
executive of today must be different 
from his counterpart of years ago. 
He must have a greater understand- 
ing of those who work for him, and 
one of the ways of achieving that 
understanding is through human 
engineering, “the art of dealing with 
people effectively.” 

The secret of human engineering, 
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according to Mr. Short, is being able 
to analyze people correctly and in 
knowing how to deal with them ac- 
cordingiy. Mr. Short contended that 
human engineering must receive 
greater emphasis if there is to be a 
return to successful salesmanship, 
which he considers a lost art. Just 
as the successful executive must 
understand his employees, the suc- 
cessful salesman must have a 
thorough understanding of his pros- 
pect. 

In opening the Thursday morning 
session, John Otter, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Refrig- 
eration Division, Philco Corp., pre- 
dicted a “tremendous future” for 
room air conditioners and at the 
same time asked for guidance and 
backing from the electric companies 
in the promotion and sale of the new 
appliance. Pointing out that the 
room air conditioner differs from 
other appliances in that each room 
in a home represents a_ potential 
sale, Mr. Otter “guessed” that sales 
in 1953 would be 500,000 units and 
in 1958 would be 1,000,000 units. 
He cautioned against dependency on 
hot weather for sales and urged 
that the unit be sold not only as a 
“cooler” but as a year-round air con- 
ditioner. This, he added, is possible 
now for the first time because the 
units heat as well as cool. 

In comparing the cost of installa- 
tion in home or office of a large 
central system as against individual 
units, Mr. Otter stated that the cen- 
tral system cost is very high unless it 
is installed while the building is under 
construction. The cost of operation 
of single-room units is considerably 
lower, as the unit is only on when 
the room is being used. 

In his speech, Lowell B. Mason, 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, used fantasy as the medium by 
which to warn of the dangers that 
would develop if the trend towards 
bureaucratic control of business con- 
tinues. Projecting himself into the 
year 2053, Commissioner Mason vis- 
ualized the complete domination of all 
phases of business by the government. 
Competition was eliminated as the 
business activities of the nation were 
completely controlled by a vast net- 
work of government officials. On this 
imaginary trip into the future, Mr. 
Mason vividly portrayed the ineptness 
and inefficiency which resulted from 
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Laura McCall Awards were presented to (left to right) Mrs. Marguerite Fenner, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., Division A; Miss Arlene Young, Central Ohio Light 
& Power Co., Division B; Mrs. Eunice P. Bruyn, The Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., Division C; Miss Mildred Ditzel, The Dayton Power and Light Co., Division 
C; and Mrs. Ruth Hicks, Alabama Power Co., Division C. Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney 
Herbert (right), McCall’s magazine, made the presentations. 





Holding their George Westinghouse Awards are (left to right) W. T. Clark, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.; J. H. K. Shannahan, Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co. (second and first prize winners, respectively, in the electric-dryer 
classification) ; J. H. Keele, Florida Power & Light Co.; and E. W. Hodgetts, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. (respective first and second prize winners in 
the electric-washer classification). J. J. Anderson (right), Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., made the awards. 





Displaying their George A. Hughes Awards are (seated left to right) C. M. 
Baldwin, Minnesota Power and Light Co.; J. H. Adams, Southern California 
Edison Co.; H. H. Brenan, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; and B. D. Painter, 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. Standing (left to right) are H. O. Gray, Central 
Ohio Light & Power Co.; E. M. Cobb, The Ohio Power Co.: Dwight Anneaux, Hot- 
point Co., who made the presentations; Chairman Restofski; J. J. Gorman, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co.; and G. A. Weatherton, Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co. 
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the government domination of our way 
of life. 

Clarence H. Linder, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Major 
Appliance Division, General Electric 
Co., declared that “the stake of the 
electric industry in the continued ex- 
pansion and development of the major 
appliance business and electric home 
is equal to or greater than the elec- 
tric manufacturing industry” and 
called upon utilities to formulate “bold 
and aggressive programs” for an in- 
tensified promotion of electrical living. 
Citing the building of Appliance Park 
as a manifestation of GE’s belief in the 
future importance of major appli- 
ances, Mr. Linder .predicted the all- 
electric home will become an increas- 
ingly important factor in electric com- 
pany revenue. He asked for a reap- 
praisal of the industry’s plan for pro- 
moting the electric home and called 
upon utilities to join with GE in con- 
ducting a nationwide load survey of 
the electric home so that the most 
effective and intelligent promotion may 
be planned. 

The final speaker of the Genera) 
Sessions was Jackson Martindell, Pres- 
ident of the American Institute of 
Management, who stated that higher 
rates and excellent management are 
all-important to the electric power 
industry today. Mr. Martindell said 
good management should succeed in 
obtaining adequate rates, which would 
result in equitable returns to stock- 
holders and less reliance on borrowed 
money instead of capital ownership. 
In addition, he emphasized the im- 
portance of management audits in 
broadening the outlook of executives. 

At the General Luncheon, which tra- 
ditionally closes the Sales Conference, 
Charles T. Evans, Assistant to the 
President, Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., was the speaker. In his talk, Mr. 
Evans told “about what makes the 
American system tick.” Explaining 
that although production is the founda- 
tion of all business, Mr. Evans de- 
clared that “the genius—the dynamics 
of the American business system are 
selling and are what set us apart 
from all other systems that I know 
anything about.” His witty and philo- 
sophical talk served as a worthwhile 
climax for the Conference. 

Preceding the general sessions a 
Home Service Conference and four 
sectional meetings covering the com- 
mercial, farm, industrial, and residen- 
tial markets were held. 
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At the Home Service Conference on 
March 30, the program was divided 
into five major topics: (1) demonstra- 
tion ideas, (2) home safety, (3) home 
lighting, (4) helping the disabled 
housewife, and (5) the value of home 
service activities. At the morning ses- 
sion, following opening remarks by 
Miss Elizabeth Williams, Chairman, 
Miss Helen Kirtland, Hotpoint Insti- 
tute, Miss Karen Fladoes, Kelvinator 
Kitchen, and Miss Verna L. Miller, 
Irigidaire Division, General Motors 
Corp., discussed the newest ideas and 
techniques being used in demonstrat- 
ing electric water heaters, ranges, 
freezers, and dryers before women’s 
groups. Following these presentations, 
Miss Irene L. Muntz, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., pointed out the 
proper utilization of electrical appli- 
ances and devices for safe living in 
the home. 

The opening portion of the after- 
noon session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of home lighting by E. J. Hurley, 
The Detroit Edison Co., Mrs. Avis 
3roadhurst, West Penn Power Co., and 
Miss Edna Stephany, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. Mr. Hurley de- 
scribed ways in which home service 
departments can cooperate with build- 
ers in installing good lighting in new 
homes, while Mrs. Broadhurst ex- 
plained the method of West Penn Elec- 
tric Home Bureau cooperation with 
builders in 1952 in the planning of 13 
exhibit homes, seven of which were 
“light conditioned.” Miss Stephany 
said her company carried the light- 
conditioned home exhibit idea one step 
further by installing a Home Lighting 
Center on its sales floor, thus provid- 
ing a permanent display of the newest 
residential lighting ideas. 

The disabled homemaker was the 
subject of the next discussion, with 
Miss Dorothea Underwood, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp., describing the 
operation of a model kitchen for train- 
ing disabled housewives to carry on 
their work. Dr. Margaret H. Austin, 
Women and Children’s Hospital of 
Chicago, told of the beneficial effects 
of such training on the disabled pa- 
tient. Concluding the program, Miss 
Elizabeth Parker, Georgia Power Co., 
and Miss Valentine Thorson, Northern 
States Power Co., discussed the need 
for convincing management of the 
value of home service work. 

The four sectional meetings were 
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held concurrently on Tuesday, March 
31. In opening the Commercial Sales 
Section meeting S. S. Sansbury, Chair- 
man, reviewed the activities of the 
four committees comprising the sec- 
tion. A panel discussion, moderated by 
J. C. Murtha, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., included as panel 
members John W. H. Evans, Store 
Modernization Institute, and B. J. 
Martin, B. J. Martin & Co. The topic 
was the use of clinics in the promotion 
of the modernization of commercial 
establishments. Leslie W. Scott, Kel- 
logg Center, Michigan State College, 
described courses for commercial stu- 
dents in the field of hotel and restau- 
rant management. The next speaker, 
R. W. Butts, Ohio Edison Co., warned 
that new commercial building in the 
coming years cannot be expected to 
sustain a satisfactory lighting load 
growth and called for yreater sales and 
promotional efforts in commercial re- 
lighting. R. M. Hoot, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., closed the morning ses- 
sion with a demonstration of the wide 
variety of visual aids available for 
street lighting education. 

H. M. Blackburn, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., opened the afternoon ses- 
sion with a description of the new 
developments in commercial cooking 
promotional activities—the inter-area 
information groups—whose purpose is 
to exchange data, ideas, and experi- 
ence in commercial cooking sales activ- 
ities. A demonstration of new micro- 
wave electric cooking was given by the 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co. and the 
meeting was closed by Harry Restof- 
ski, West Penn Power Co., and C. H. 
Rex, General Electric Co. Mr. Restof- 
ski called upon the utilities to devote 
more effort to the promotion of street 
lighting, while Mr. Rex reviewed the 
latest edition of ‘American Standards 
Practice for Street and Highway 
Lighting.” 

At the Farm Section meeting, E. D. 
Smith, Chairman, warned that electric 
companies should never become com- 
placent about the job that they are 
doing or have done. The next speaker, 
E. O. George, The Detroit Edison Co., 
set as a goal 70 billion kwhr used an- 
nually by the American farmers in 
1970. He stated that the utilities must 
maintain aggressive rural service de- 
partments which will show the farmer 
how to make more money by using 
more electricity. Roy W. Godley, The 
Kroger Co., told the group that power 
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companies should aid the farmer in 
doing a better job of producing and 
marketing. He claimed that companies 
which have put forth real effort in 
agricultural development have found 
it to be a good investment. As the final 
speaker of the morning session, Guy 
L. Noble, National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work Inc., declared 
that one way to develop the farm mar- 
ket is to work closely with the farm 
youth organizations. 

Merritt D. Hill, Dearborn Motors 
Corp., discussed “‘Power and Prosperi- 
ty” at the farm luncheon at Wednes- 
day noon. 

Paul W. Chapman, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Georgia, pre- 
senting the first talk of the afternoon, 
declared that the increased use of elec- 





Businessmen, Scientists, and Educators 
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tricity to do farm work and increase 
efficiency will be the outstanding agri- 
cultural achievement of the present 
decade. J. Rushton, Farm and Rural 
Market Development Committee of 
NEMA, described the importance of 
home appliances in the farm market, 
and Benjamin G. Sanderson, Deep- 
freeze Appliance Division, Motor 
Products Corp., the concluding speak- 
er, called upon electric companies for 
more aggressive sales activities in the 
rural field. 

Maxwell Cole, Chairman, opened the 
Industrial Power and Heating Section 
meeting by declaring that if it is true 
that we are entering a period in which 
a slackening of industrial activity will 
occur, then it will be necessary for the 
(Continued on page 167) 


Organize Atomic Industrial Forum 


NCORPORATION papers for an or- 

ganization of businessmen, engi- 
neers, scientists, and educators inter- 
ested in the industrial development 
and application of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses have been filed with the 
Secretary of State of New York. 

Presidents or key atomic energy 
executives of 13 corporations and in- 
stitutions of higher education were 
named as directors of the group, 
which will be known as the Atomic 
Industrial Forum, Inc. The Forum 
will have its present headquarters in 
the Engineering Societies Building, 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Purposes Four-fold 
The purposes for which the Forum 
is being organized are four-fold, ac- 
cording to the incorporation certifi- 
cate. They are: 

1. To foster and encourage the de- 
velopment and utilization of 
atomic energy in accordance with 
the best traditions of American 
democracy and free competitive 
enterprise; 

2. To provide a forum in which in- 
dividuals and organizations may 
consult and cooperate in the reso- 
lution of problems relating to 
atomic energy which are of con- 
cern either to the nation, to in- 
dustry, or to the public gen- 
erally; 

3. To promote the dissemination, to 
the extent consistent with na- 


tional security, of knowledge and 
understanding relating to the de- 
velopment and utilization of 
atomic energy; and 

4. To foster and encourage research 

and development relating to 
atomic energy. 

Members of the Board of Directors 
of the Forum are Albert L. Baker, 
Chairman, Vitro Corp. and Vitro Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Walker L. Cisler, 
President, The Detroit Edison Co.; 
John L. Collyer, President, B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; Dr. T. Keith Glennan, 
President, Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, Presi- 
dent, Purdue University; Alfred 
Iddles, President, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co.; Joseph A. Martino, President, 
National Lead Co.; John R. Menke, 
President, Nuclear Development As- 
sociates; Adm. Earle W. Mills, Presi- 
dent, Foster-Wheeler Corp.; Dr. Mark 
E. Putnam, Executive Vice President, 
The Dow Chemical Co.; Ross W. 
Thomas, Vice President, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co.; Howard G. Vesper, Vice 
President, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, and J. B. Woodward, Jr., Pres- 
ident, Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 

The association was formed as a 
result of a proposal by Dr. Glennan 
shortly after he had resigned as a 
member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and resumed the presidency 
of Case. Dr. Glennan’s suggestion, 
which was made before the Manufac- 
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turing Chemists’ Association in No- 
vember, 1952, was that an organiza- 
tion independent of government 
should be formed of business and 
other interests concerned with non- 
military development of atomic energy 
to help further the advancement of 
this energy source. 

Dr. Glennan’s idea found a quick 
response with a considerable number 
of businessmen. Among these were 
Mr. Cisler, a former consultant to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, with 
whom Dr. Glennan had earlier dis- 
cussed this matter. Mr. Cisler’s com- 
pany is engaged, along with The Dow 
Chemical Co., in studies of the eco- 
nomics and design of commercial re- 
actors or atomic furnaces which would 
provide heat for large-scale genera- 
tion of electric power. Several indus- 
trial, chemical, engineering, electric, 
and other companies are associated in 
the Dow Chemical - Detroit Edison 
breeder-reactor project. 

Meetings of some 40 interested in- 
dividuals were held in New York, and 
out of these meetings came the or- 
ganization which has now been legally 
established. 

A broad membership of all busi- 
nessmen, engineers, scientists, edu- 
cators, and others involved or inter- 
ested in atomic energy as a new and 
promising industry will be sought 
by the Forum, it was stated by its 
founders. There will be two classes 
of membership. Regular memberships 
will be open to individuals who are 
lawfully entitled to access to any “‘re- 
stricted data” as defined in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. Special member- 
ship will be open to individuals, cor- 
porations, associations, partnerships, 
and trusts which are now, or expect 
to be, engaged in research, develop- 
ment, or operations in atomic energy. 
Regular members only will have vot- 
ing privileges and be eligible to serve 
on the Forum’s board of directors. 

Dr. Glennan, in proposing an asso- 
ciation, said, “There is no question 
but that the enlightened self-interest 
of competitive enterprise in the course 
of atomic energy development is also 
the public interest, and I don’t think 
I am alone in this belief. For evidence 
of this, I need only point to the atomic 
energy law of this country, which de- 
clares that one of the principal objec- 
tives of the atomic energy program is 
the stimulation of free competition in 
private enterprise.” 
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Fatal Accidents in the Electric 


Light 


F all the summaries made from 
records in our industry, none 
brings home to us with more 

impact the necessity of safety con- 
sciousness on tne part of all em- 
ployees and supervisors than does a 
tabulation of tatal accidents. Each 
year, and tor the same reasons, a 
group of our trained and experienced 
employees is listed in such a tabula- 
tion. Unly in 1947 and 1949 has this 
list been longer than in 1951, during 
which the 165 fatalities reviewea 
and classified on pages 148-149 oc- 
curred. 

Seidom is it necessary to add a 
new cause to the summary. The 
accident-cause pattern remains con- 
stant year after year. In 1951, as in 
all previous years, electric shock 
and burn cases were in the majority. 
There were 121 of these or 73.3 per 
cent of the total. The ll-year aver- 
age for electric shock and burn 
fatalities is 71.3 per cent of the total. 

In 1951 there were 26 hand-contact 
and 19 arm-contact fatalities while 
working on poles, nine while doing 
line work on the ground, and 38 elec- 
tric shock and'burn cases at stations 
and substations. The causes for these 
accidents were, as always, failure to 
wear rubber gloves in the primary 
area, failure to cover up conductors, 
failure to tag out lines being worked 
on, failure to test and ground con- 
ductors before starting work, failure 
to maintain clearance, and under- 
estimation of the hazard by both the 
workman and his supervisor. There 
was also the usual number of cases 
of being “physically present but 
mentally absent.” Until workmen and 
supervisors recognize the need for 
established safety precautions, the 
fatality list for years to come will 
be much the same. 

The accompanying graph may give 
a clearer picture of our’ record 
over the last 11 years than words 
and numbers can do. It shows how 
consistently the various types of ac- 
cidents have occurred and, at a glance, 
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*Hand, arm, body, and head contacts occurred while working on poles. 


shows where extra accident-preven- 
tion effort is needed. For instance, 
hand and arm contacts are quite 
consistent. Body contacts vary little 
from year to year. Head contacts 
were constant until 1951 when only 
one occurred. (Can this be due to 
the more general use of linemen’s 
safety hats?) The number of elec- 
tric shock and burn accidents at 
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stations dces somewhat, but 
these consistently compose a_sub- 
stantial part of the total each year. 

The accidents not due to electric 
shock and burn are shown at the 
bottom of the graph. These, also, are 
quite constant and in 1951 totaled 
44, which is more than for any year 
except 1947 and 1948. Falls ac- 
counted for 21 fatalities, the highest 
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number in the ll-year period and 
equalled only in 1948. 

These summaries present a chal- 
lenge. Can we not learn from the 
experience of the past where greater 
effort must be directed in the future? 
Can we review the circumstances 
surrounding 165 accidental deaths 
without discerning what must be 
done if accidents are to be prevented? 
We know the reasons why these men 
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died. We have known the reasons for 
years. The accident pattern has been 
the same for 11 years and the chart 
proves it. 

This is not a game of chess where 
each must take his turn moving. We 
must all move together. So, Mr. 
Worker, Mr. Foreman, Mr. Super- 
visor, Mr. Safety Engineer, Mr. Gen- 
eral Manager, Mr. President, it is 
your move. 


ELEVEN YEARS OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND Power INDUSTRY, 
1941 to 1951, INCLUSIVE 








Electric Shock 





Year Total or Burn Falls Vehicles 
1941 121 90 11 8 
1942 121 81 19 11 
1943 117 81 14 3 
1944 82 62 6 5 
1945 116 79 14 6 
1946 105 68 19 8 
1947 173 125 20 8 
1948 149 102 4) | 13 
1949 176 134 16 13 
1950 141 102 13 9 
1951 165 121 21 8 
Total 1 


466 1,045 174 


| 6 


(From EEI Accident Prevention 


Motor Struck 


Committee Summaries) 


Miscel- 
Drowned laneous 


Caught 
By Burned In 


4 2 3 1 2 
6 3 0 0 1 
7 5 1 3 3 
6 1 2 0 0 
5 4 3 3 2 
5 0 2 2 1 
13 3 2 1 1 
6 2 2 0 3 
6 1 5 1 0 
4 4 0 5 4 
4 4 1 5 1 
66 29 21 21 18 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENT TYPES 





Electric Shock or Burn 


Motor Vehicles 
Struck By 
Burned 
Caught In 
Drowned 


ete te 


(By Percentages of Total Accidents) 


11-Year Range 


11-Year 
Average Minimum Maximum 
or (L3 64.7 76.0 
stars 11.9 1.0 18.1 
ee 6.3 2.6 9.1 
ere 4.5 3.3 1.0 
2.0 0 41.3 
Sie 1.4 0 2.8 
1.4 0 3.5 
— 1.2 0 2.4 


Company Narrowly Misses Safety Merit Award 
for Second Time, Determines to Try Anew 


HIS is a story of noble aspira- 

tions, clung to despite events dis- 
couraging enough to eclipse the vi- 
sion of a goal from the sight of less 
determined people. In a sense, it is 
a story of triumph without victory 
as yet, for certainly there is triumph 
in effort commendable enough to in- 
spire fellow-workers in the industry, 
even if that effort has not accom- 
plished its own aim. 

For the past few years, the ap- 
proximately 1,000 employees of a 
midwestern electric company have 
carefully worked to establish a rec- 
ord of 1,000,000 man-hours free of 
disabling injury, thereby complying 


with requirements for the Institute’s 
Safety Merit Award. The effective- 
ness of their safety program was 
demonstrated by the 973,680 man- 
hours which the employees had to- 
taled when a disabling-injury acci- 
dent on March 31, 1949, blocked them 
from their goal. 

Despite their disappointment, com- 
pany officials and employees deter- 
mined to try anew. They retained 
their determination even when sub- 
sequent efforts fell short of their 
own 1949 record. 

However, last fall accident-free 
hours again reached an impressive 
total. Early 1953 saw the previous 


May, 1953 


record bettered. In late January, the 
employees justifiably felt the goal 
was in sight. 

Then it happened again. On Janu- 
ary 30, as a young employee walked 
down a private driveway which was 
thinly coated with ice, he slipped and 
injured his ankle, thereby halting 
the safe man-hours at 997,019—less 
than one-third of one per cent short 
of the goal. 

In an effort to inspire a successful 
new attempt at the 1,000,000-man- 
hours mark, the company’s superin- 
tendent of inspection and safety im- 
mediately wrote safety letters to all 
division managers, district mana- 
gers, department heads and plant 
managers. His appeal for both off- 
the-job and on-the-job safety em- 
phasized how narrowly the company 
had missed the coveted Safety Merit 
Award by pointing out, “On a 100- 
yard football field, that would mean 
we'd have been embarrassed within 
11 inches of a touchdown. On a 100- 
mile journey, it would mean we came 
within three blocks of our destina- 
tion and then crashed.” 

Although the Institute cannot pre- 
sent its Safety Merit Award to the 
company for the latest record, it 
hopes that a presentation can be 
made for a successful completion of 
the company’s current efforts to 
reach the 1,000,000-man-hours goal. 


Accounting Directory 

JOINT project committee of the 

EEI-AGA Customer Accounting 
Committees has prepared a Directory 
of Customer Accounting Methods and 
Equipment in connection with the 
committee’s project assignment, a 
summarization of which was presented 
at the National Conference of Electric 
and Gas Utility Accountants in Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 20-22, 1953. 

A reference manual designed to 
present concisely the principal cus- 
tomer accounting methods and equip- 
ment used throughout the industry, 
the directory is intended to provide a 
basis for comparison by companies op- 
erating under like conditions and to 
point out the practices and trends 
within such groups. 

Copies of the directory have been 
mailed to each of the companies which 
responded to the questionnaire. A 
limited number of additional copies 
are available and may be had upon re- 
quest to the Edison Electric Institute. 
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Today and ‘Tomorrow in Our Industry 


B. L. England 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


An address before the 19th Annual EEI Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill., April 1, 1953 


and exciting—and I view my own 

years in the sales field as being 
extremely valuable and enjoyable. Sell- 
ing is, after all, not only the builder 
of revenues, but a basic key to electric 
service. All of our phenomenal tech- 
nical achievements in power supply 
and application would have little or no 
practical value to civilization if it 
weren’t for the fact that selling has 
brought their wholehearted acceptance 
in homes, farms, factories, and busi- 
nesses throughout the land. Electricity 
does not become electric service until 
a customer actually benefits from its 
use. 

The development of our electric ser- 
vice industry has been of amazing 
magnitude and rapidity. The United 
States Department of Commerce re- 
cently noted that “Electric power out- 
put has been growing three times as 
fast as the average (growth) for all 
industries, or close to 10 per cent an- 
nually since 1900.” In other words we 
more than double our output about 
every ten years. 


Gand exe is an art—stimulating 


Rapid Rate of Advancement 


In just one decade, from the end of 
1945 to the end of 1955, the electric 
industry will have more than doubled 
its generating capacity, from 50,000- 
000 kw to about 115,000,000. And 
during that ten-year span, the electric 
companies, installing by far the 
greater part of the new capacity, will 
have spent about $20 billion on new 
construction—$7% billion more than 
their entire investment in plant and 
equipment at the end of 1945. We are, 
in essence, putting what amounts to 
two electric industries where one 
stood. 

At the rate we’re advancing today, 
we can positively expect that only ten 
years hence we will have achieved in 
new power supply facilities, the equiv- 
alent of all that provides electric ser- 
vice now, after some 70 years of de- 
velopment. 

What does this mean to the sales- 
man, who is responsible for building 
the revenue which makes it possible 


for the engineering and financial peo- 
ple to provide the new plant and equip- 
ment? It means that he has the big- 
gest job of all. Barring drastic 
changes on the national scene brought 
on by war or unusual economic condi- 
tions, he must double our electric 
load, which amounts to doubling our 
industry’s business. 

By 1963, on a per-customer basis, 
the average annual residential use 
should reach about 5,000 kwhr, aver- 
age commercial use about 20,000 kwhr, 
and farm use 7,200 kwhr. Translate 
these statistics into the vast quanti- 
ties of refrigerators, TV sets, electric 
ranges, lighting layouts, electric fur- 
naces, milking machines, and other 
appliances and applications which must 
be sold to bring about such a doubling 
of load, and you get an idea of the 
immensity of the job ahead. 

Our industry’s expansion of facili- 
ties has been carefully planned to meet 
any foreseeable requirements of peace 
or war. It is equally important that 
our selling activities be planned in ad- 
vance to allow for a wide variety of 
economic possibilities. The larger a 
company plant becomes, the more im- 
portant becomes the sales organiza- 
tion, which must be able to bring about 
the profitable utilization of the plant’s 
capacity, no matter what the condi- 
tions are. This calls for a high degree 
of alertness, flexibility, and skill on 
the part of our sales forces. 

Electric company managements be- 
lieve that the money invested in sales 
promotion, advertising, sales training, 
and specific selling drives are as fun- 
damental to successful operation as 
the cost of fuel. It could even be ar- 
gued that money invested in selling is 
more important than almost any other 
operations expense. This was certainly 
true in the formative days of our in- 
dustry. No one could begin to operate 
an electric company unless he were 
reasonably sure he was going to sell 
the output. 

In general, then, the salesman can 
be said to hold the key to the proper 
fulfillment by his entire electric com- 
pany organization of its responsibili- 
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ties to the stockholders, employees, and 
above all, to the public. 

His relationship to the first two 
groups is relatively simple, but no less 
vital. Without his successful conver- 
sion of kilowatthours into cash, it is 
clear that stockholders would receive 
little or no earnings, employees little 
or no wages. 

The salesman’s public responsibiity 
is more complicated than it might ap- 
pear. First of all, he bears a major 
share of the electric industry’s educa- 
tional obligation to the American peo- 
ple. As fast as new developments come 
into practical application, it is his 
mission to bring to the attention of his 
industrial, farm, and home customers 
what these advances can mean to them. 
In particular instances, especially 
among industrial establishments, his 
message, effectively transmitted, may 
be practically a life-and-death matter, 
making the difference between a pros- 
perous, efficient business enterprise, 
and a failing concern. 


Economic Responsibility of Salesmen 


This touches on the economic re- 
sponsibility of the salesman of elec- 
trical living. Ours is an electrical age, 
and our economy has electric power as 
its basic energy. Our sales efforts not 
only affect employment and business 
conditions in the utility and appliance 
manufacturing industries, but, by in- 
creasing efficiency in other businesses 
and promoting new developments, they 
foster economic strength in a myriad 
of enterprises and help in the creation 
of new businesses. Our contribution 
along this line is particularly impor- 
tant now, as we look ahead to the time 
when our civilian economy must fill 
in the gaps which may be left by a 
declining defense economy. 

Further, salesmen are among our 
primary contacts with the public and 
have a most effective role in making 
friends for our industry. Their con- 
tacts with the different phases of com- 
munity life, their continually demon- 
strated friendly interest in offering 
electrical methods to help in earning 
a better living or enjoying a pleasanter 
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home are most valuable in humanizing 
the electric company for the people it 
serves and in gaining their support. 

Electric companies, through public 
franchise and approval, occupy unique 
positions in their communities and in 
the nation. This gives increased em- 
phasis to the considerations mentioned 
previously. An electric company can- 
not allow indifference, poor treatment, 
or uncooperative attitudes which might 
give customers the impression that 
they would do better if they could get 
their electric service elsewhere. Not 
only would such a condition retard 
the progress of electrical living, it 
would threaten the company’s exist- 
ence and effect detrimentally the en- 
tire free-enterprise electric industry. 

Fortunately, we are well aware that 
the nature of our service ties electric 
companies irrevocably to their com- 
munities. Consequently, their selling 
activities, like other phases of opera- 
tion, are closely tailored to community 
conditions, needs, and development. 
Firmly convinced as we are that the 
electrical way of doing things promises 
the best in business prosperity and 
good living, electric companies must 
sell their product and its applications, 
if their communities are to advance 
and if the companies are to advance 
with them. 

These are basic considerations in 
a management view of the sales func- 
tion. What are some of the principal 
factors that sales organizations must 
consider in the successful fulfillment 
of their functions now and in the fu- 
ture? 


Creative Selling 


As we have noted, the sales job is 
bigger today than it has ever been and 
promises to go on expanding limit- 
lessly. It must go on growing, if the 
people of America are to progress and 
prosper as individuals and as a na- 
tion. We have reached the point where 
the development of ways in which elec- 
tricity is able to serve and their in- 
corporation into the fabric of Amer- 
ican life are practically synonymous 
with the forward steps of our civiliza- 
tion. Seliing of the most creative kind 
is needed, if this vital movement is to 
continue at the best possible rate. 

The size and significance of this 
task call for the most whole-hearted 
and imaginative cooperation among 
the salesmen of electrical living, from 
all segments of our industry and on 
all levels, local or national. The Edi- 
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son Electric Institute, National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association, Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Dis- 
tributors, and National Electrical 
Contractors Association have long 
recognized that cooperation in selling 
will produce the maximum effects in 
furthering electrical living. 

Typifying the electric companies’ 
highest aims in doing a good selling 
job are the more than 300 members of 
the EEI Commercial Division’s 20 
committees. From all over the nation, 
they bring to committee councils their 
expert knowledge, their enthusiasm, 
and a capacity for hard work. They, 
along with their counterparts in the 
other electrical industry groups and 
associations, have made distinct con- 
tributions to the splendid electric in- 
dustry record. 

The individual electric company logi- 
cally has a leading role in its commu- 
nity for cooperative sales and promo- 
tional programs. Its activities func- 
tion as a foundation for the programs 
in its area of electrical manufacturers, 
distributors, wholesale and retail deal- 
ers, and contractors. The activities of 
all these contributors to electric ser- 
vice should be developed into a har- 
monious and effective structure, in 
which the sales efforts of each fit into 
or complement the programs of the 
others. 

This is a particularly advantageous 
time for the electrical living salesman 
to give close attention to the effective- 
ness of cooperative endeavors. The 
time may soon be at hand when the 
efficient and economical sales activi- 
ties which can be developed in con- 
junction with others will be highly im- 
portant to the continued success of 
local electrical enterprises. Prepara- 
tions for selling in high gear must be 
made now—any lag between the deci- 
sion to put real pressure on sales and 
the ability to do so may be costly in- 
deed. 

I don’t want to give the impression 
that our best selling efforts must wait 
for a future time. A number of fac- 
tors favor aggressive selling now, and 
selling that is done today has a most 
important bearing on tomorrow. If 
our present campaigns and promotions 
convince a customer that she should 
buy an electric range rather than 
some other kind, the electric com- 
pany’s revenues will show the good ef- 
fect of that purchase for years to 
come. If selling now speeds the proper 
modernizing of stores, farms, and fac- 
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tories, the results will be found in the 
electric company income account for 
a considerable period. There is this 
consideration, too — modernizing 
through proper electrification may be 
easier to sell now than it might be in 
the future, with changed economic 
conditions. 

There are two principal factors 
which make today a wonderful time 
to be working on our ten-year job of 
doubling load. First, appliances and 
electrical applications generally have 
never before existed in such variety 
and quantity as they do now. Second, 
the nation is at an exceptional level 
of prosperity. Full employment, 
healthy savings bank accounts, and 
high business activity all point to the 
fact that customers have plenty of 
money to invest in electrical ways of 
living and doing things. 


A Catalytic Agent 


The salesman is the catalytic agent 
which can. turn these conditions of 
money supply and product availability 
into new advances in American homes, 
farms, and business, and into revenues 
for his industry. His is the major 
challenge. 

Many of the means by which elec- 
tricity can serve today were making 
no significant contribution ten years 
ago, when the industry’s annual elec- 
tric generation was about half the 
present 400-billion-kilowatthour out- 
put. In the residential field, refrigera- 
tors, radios, washing machines, and 
lighting were at the head of the list 
of applications achieving the great- 
est customer response. Today, televi- 
sion leads them all, and the list in- 
cludes a host of other appliances gain- 
ing widespread customer acceptance 
and coming into their own—electric 
range, dishwasher, dryer, freezer, 
room air conditioner, and electric 
blanket—for all practical purposes, un- 
heard of only a decade ago. 

As a matter of fact, there has been 
a tremendous surge in customer ac- 
ceptance of electrical living in the 
eight years since World War II. With 
practically every activity in our civil- 
ization relying at some point on elec- 
tric service, an overwhelming majority 
of Americans are convinced of its 
worth and are ready to adopt new ways 
in which electricity can benefit them. 

Among industrial customers, it is 
heartening to note that the isolated 
power plant is no longer the competi- 
tive hurdle it once was. Economy and 
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efficiency lie with central station elec- 
tricity supply, and the fact has become 
generally recognized. As for applica- 
tions, the vista is dazzling. You may 
have seen the handsome advertise- 
ments inserted in a number of national 
magazines by General Electric Co., 
now celebrating its 75th anniversary. 
Shown are such developments as the 
70-mph coldstrip-mill drive (Fairless 
Works on the Delaware River), X-ray 
thickness gage, and the electric fur- 
nace, which indicate how far we’ve 
come in recent years, and only hint at 
the marvels ahead. 

A tremendous commercial market is 
on the horizon, with cooking, better 
display and office lighting, and air 
conditioning in positions of import- 
ance. 

In the farm field, electrical applica- 
tions number some 200 or more, and 
the salesman is faced with a big job 
and a great opportunity to put these 
and applications yet to come where 
they will contribute most to the pros- 
perity of the individual farmer and 
the agricultural benefit of the nation, 
as well as to the revenue accounts of 
his company. 


Predictions for Tomorrow 


We can, by logically extending the 
scope of services already being ren- 
dered and immediately in prospect, 
foretell that the farm using 50,000 
kwhr annually, nearly 18 times the 
present average, will become common- 
place; that electrically operated auto- 
matic factories will be able to perform 
production miracles; and that homes 
with all-electric kitchens, color tele- 
vision, and year-round climate control, 
will be using 25,000 kwhr annually, 
about 12 times today’s average. 

I certainly don’t say that all this 
will happen in the next decade, or in 
the decade after that. But I can cite 
an example or two which should make 
these predictions for tomorrow seem 
less fantastic. 

In Atlantic City Electric’s service 
area, near Hammonton, N. J., Anthony 
Rizotte has a farm which he has owned 
for 43 years. Electric service first 
meant lighting to him, then the addi- 
tional benefits of a refrigerator, a 
water system and other small appli- 
ances. Now his sweet potato beds are 
heated in the spring with electric soil 
heating cable; a cold storage house 
capable of storing about 14,000 bushels 
of fruit is power-operated; his fruit is 
graded and polished by electrically 
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driven machinery; and he has a fully 
equipped farm repair shop. He states 
that if it were not for the electric 
service, it would be impossible to grade 
and pack the large tonnage of produce 
that is raised on his farm so eco- 
nomically. There are still many ways 
in which electricity can serve Anthony 
Rizotte, but nevertheless his annual 
energy consumption now amounts to 
about 36,000 kwhr. And in our “Gar- 
den State” of New Jersey we do have 
farms using as much as 69,000 kwhr. 

Down in Winchester, Va., Ed Mol- 
den, an electrical dealer, decided he had 
worked in electricity long enough and 
made electricity work for him. He 
now lives electrically in the real sense 
of the word. 

Mr. Molden pushes a button to raise 
or lower his windows, electricity melts 
the snow off his driveway, he has a 
walk-in deep freeze in his basement, 
television outlets in every room, air 
conditioning throughout, an_ inter- 
communications system connecting 
any room, besides the usual all-electric 
devices. What this man has done is to 
give the rest of us a peek into what 
electrical living means. 

These are glimpses of a future which 
will not come by itself. It will come 
as the result of the exercise of free 
imagination, inventiveness, and _ in- 
genuity. This is a point I particularly 
want to emphasize, because so much 
depends on initiative, alertness, abil- 
ity to grasp possibilities and to de- 
velop entirely new ones. Our whole 
industry is actually the development 
of what was once considered a wild 
figment of an individual imagination. 
We must not only be prepared to be 
surprised by things to come; we must 
continue to be able to conjure up sur- 
prises ourselves. We must remember, 
and consider in the light of the fu- 
ture, the fact that the miracles of ser- 
vice now being performed by elec- 
tricity and being taken for granted 
were unthinkable not so long ago. 

To pave the way for the fulfillment 
of the future, the salesman of today 
may be called upon to exhibit unusual 
flexibility and selling know-how, if 
there should be any drastic change in 
the economic picture. With this in 
mind, it is shocking to some of us pre- 
World War II salesmen to realize that 
very few salesmen in their twenties or 
early thirties have ever sold in a really 
hard market. On these front-liners 
much will depend, in the event of a 
down trend. If these men are to be 
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able to function at full effectiveness 
in any situation, the process of train- 
ing them and strengthening their sales 
abilities must be a matter of prime 
concern in our industry. 

The sales challenge facing us, there- 
fore, is a broad and important one. 
To help in meeting it, there are a 
number of excellent activities which 
have been developed on the national 
level for local assistance. Among 
them are EEI’s Sales Training Pro- 
gram, Planned Lighting Program, 
the new Electric Water Heating Pro- 
gram, and a number of other promo- 
tional programs conducted in conjunc- 
tion with other electrical industry or- 
ganizations such as the Electric Water 
Systems Council and the Better Light- 
Better Sight Bureau. Just starting is 
an activity which is another example 
of the increased emphasis on coopera- 
tion within the industry, the EEI- 
NEMA April-May Electric Range pro- 
motion, in which manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, electric companies, and 
dealers will work together at the same 
time to boost electric range sales. 


Public Information Activities 


Quite apart from selling activities, 
in the public information sphere, elec- 
tric companies are engaging in an 
Electricity for Better Living Program 
this year, marking the unexcelled 
standards of living we have in the 
American home as a result of the use 
of electricity. It seems to me proper 
that we should be pointing out the 
benefits that have come to the Amer- 
ican home as a result of our constant 
supply of cheap power to take away 
the tedium and drudgery of the 
chores. 

It has been determined that electric- 
ity used to replace the manual chores 
of the home, such as washing and iron- 
ing and sweeping, takes the place of 
six servants working a 40-hour week. 
This brings into dramatic focus the 
standards of good living that we are 
reaching in the American home. 

Whether, in our actual selling ef- 
forts, we are trying to reach homes, 
industries, businesses, or farms, we 
will need increasingly efficient meth- 
ods if we are to double our load in the 
next decade. Perhaps the greatest 
opportunity for the more effective use 
of the salesman’s time and talents will 
result from increased attention to 
“mass selling.” 

By mass selling, we can prepare a 
vast market through extensive adver- 
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tising in newspapers, on radio, and 
particularly on television. Unavailable 
before World War II, TV’s potent 
force has already been demonstrated 
as an extremely valuable selling tool. 
By its use, and by the use of other 
advertising media, we can present 
carefully planned and dynamic mes- 
sages designed to acquaint the custo- 
mer with new contributions to electric 
service, and predispose him towards 
their inclusion in his pattern of elec- 
trical living. 

With the groundwork already laid 
in this manner, valuable time and ef- 
fort are saved on the part of the sales- 
man, who can then concentrate on 
closing the sale of what the customer 
has already felt that he wants. 

Let me emphasize what you all 
know—that the mere fact of customer 
desire does not mean that the customer 
is going to buy. In competition with 
all the other attractions for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar, the electrical salesman 
must utilize a high degree of skill, 
knowledge of the customer’s needs, 
and a whole combination of indefin- 
ables which must be called good sales- 
manship, if he is to turn that desire 
into an actual sale of electric service. 
Mass selling through advertising will 
help step up the accomplishments of 
the salesman, but never take his place. 

After this outline of some of the 
important specifics which will have 
bearing on the successful carrying out 
of salesmen’s primary responsibilities, 
I would like to emphasize the fact 
that, despite our careful attention to 
our own field of operation, we must 
never lose sight of the overall picture. 
We must maintain a constant aware- 
ness of the changes and influences 
around us which may have great sig- 
nificance for our industry’s future. 

An outstanding development, of 
course, has been the new atmosphere 
in our government, brought about by 
the election. This change in political 
climate, even though called for by an 
unprecedented number of American 
voters, entails soberest consideration 
of new responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties for service. 

No assessment can yet be made of 
the effect of this change on electric 
industry problems, but it seems cer- 
tain that a thorough re-examination 
of government policies and practices 
in all fields will include the Federal 
power program, which, for 20 years, 
has been driven in the direction of 
nationalization of our industry. 
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It is to be hoped, for example, that 
the development of the nation’s water 
resources will proceed with more ob- 
jectivity, more attention to the eco- 
nomic balance of costs and benefits, 
and with less ideological distortion 
than has been true in the last two 
decades. 

Further, private capital may be 
given increased opportunity to aid in 
the development of hydro power facili- 
ties, and there should be a sharp reduc- 
tion in obstructionism by agencies 
whose recent policies seem to have 
been directed at building a government 
power empire at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

It can be reasonably assumed that, 
for the first time in two decades, elec- 
tric company efforts in the public 
service will be viewed by a national 
administration on merit rather than 
on the basis of political doctrine or 
bureaucratic prejudice. This increases, 
rather than lessens, the heavy sense of 
responsibility which all of us in elec- 
tric company organizations must feel 
in planning programs and policies for 
the years ahead, and in no way re- 
duces the need for continuing approval 
on the part of the people of the nation. 


Atomic Energy Developments 

We have had several recent exam- 
ples on the national scale of how elec- 
tric companies are prepared to dis- 
charge their obligations as good citi- 
zens. Late in 1950, the five-company 
Electric Energy Inc. was organized to 
build a 1,000,000-kw steam station to 
serve an Atomic Energy Commission 
plant. Just last year, 15 electric com- 
panies formed the Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric Corp. to construct some 2,000,000 
kw for another huge atomic energy 
installation. 

In the field of natural resources, 
perhaps the most impressive electric 
company effort is the Niagara Falls re- 
development program, offered by five 
New York State companies for Con- 
gressional approval. 

Such positive plans and accomplish- 
ments not only have value in them- 
selves, but are the best kind of evi- 
dence to prove that individual enter- 
prises in a free economy can carry out 
large-scale projects for the benefit of 
all, with tremendous savings of tax- 
payers’ money. 

In this period of big government, 
people are more and more favorably 
impressed by electric company atti- 
tudes and actions along these lines. 
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Disillusioned as they have shown them- 
selves to be with all-pervading gov- 
ernment operation, Americans wel- 
come programs and accomplishments 
which demonstrate that their eco- 
nomic system has the vitality to under- 
take such natural resource develop- 
ments, and that there is no need to 
sacrifice freedom or tax dollars to a 
centralized bureaucracy for them. 

The time may not be far distant 
when Federal power operations will be 
taxed and will have to pay their full 
costs, as huge Federal expenditures 
continue to burden individuals and 
businesses, and Congress finds it nec- 
essary to expand the tax base and 
close the loopholes. When financial 
responsibility is made a condition of 
Federal power project operation, the 
preference clause in favor of local 
governmental power systems and co- 
operatives will lose its advantage. 
Without subsidy, most government 
power will be more expensive than 
power produced by the companies. 

After all, it was not government that 
brought forth the electrical age and 
all that it signifies, but the inspiration 
and efforts of free men working in an 
atmospere of freedom. Ours is an in- 
dustry built upon the principle of ser- 
vice, a principle given little recogni- 
tion in those lands where nationalized 
power systems prevail. 

Electric power in America is a 
servant of a free society, not a tool of 
a master government. This is an es- 
sential difference which we must main- 
tain vigorously. I can think of no one 
who is in better position to demon- 
strate that difference than the sales- 
man of electrical living. Through his 
activities, he is in constant contact 
with the people we serve, and he actu- 
ally comes to represent in his own 
attitudes and actions what electric 
service and those who provide it stand 
for. 

The interests of the customer must 
always be present in the salesman’s 
mind. Helping the customer must be 
the basis of every selling action, or- 
ganizational or personal, and selling 
should be carried on so that the cus- 
tomer is fully aware of the sincerity 
and fundamental quality of our con- 
cern for his welfare and advancement. 
If we continue to do this, we shall 
continue our unparalleled progress, 
buttressed by the faith and confidence 
of people who use our electric service 
and believe in it and us. 

Along this line, we shall have a 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Rural Market Opportunities Unlimited 


E. O. George 


Manager of Sales, The Detroit Edison Company 


An address before the 19th Annual EEI Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill., March 31, 1953 


FIRST glance at the rural mar- 

ket for 1953 would seem to 

disclose only problems and ob- 
stacles such as declining farm prices, 
rising costs of equipment and labor, 
and increasing pressure of compe- 
tition. But the rural service depart- 
ment of every electric company must 
look beyond these obstacles to see the 
challenges. More than any other 
part of the company sales force, the 
rural service department must con- 
vert these challenges into oppor- 
tunities. 

It seems to me there are three 
great challenges which face us now. 
Most pressing is one which hit the 
headlines in January—declining farm 
prices. Another challenge, not quite 
so much in the headlines but facing 
us just as squarely, is the rising cost 
of farm equipment and labor. And a 
third challenge that has never hit the 
headlines is the increasing pressure 
of competition. 

If we bravely accept these chal- 
lenges we will make them into op- 
portunities by helping the farmer 
to use electricity to save more of 
what he has produced; to use elec- 
tricity to improve his marketing 
position; and to use electricity to 
save labor. 

A comparison or two with industry 
will serve to illustrate several of these 
situations. For example, the steel in- 
dustry last year produced about 100,- 
000,000 tons of steel. We think that 
is good, and by any set of standards 
it is very good. One hundred million 
tons is a big amount, and steel is a big 
industry. 

But, while the industry was produc- 
ing 100,000,000 tons of steel, Amer- 
ican farmers produced over 100,000,- 
000 tons of hay, plus over 100,000,000 
tons of small grain, and, in addition, 
over 100,000,000 tons of corn. This is 
three times the tonnage of steel with- 
out considering numerous other farm 
products such as cotton, tobacco, beef, 
sugar, and potatoes. Agriculture is 
indeed America’s biggest industry and 
has the biggest opportunities. 

Let’s take a look at the challenges 


again. All of us are quite aware of 
the first—declining farm prices. And 
we are familiar with the second— 
rising cost of equipment and labor. 
We know, for example, that the cost 
of farm labor has nearly tripled in a 
little more than ten years. 

However, the third challenge— 
competition—is more vigorous and 
lively, though perhaps not as deadly 
as the other two. Many people would 
have us believe we have no compe- 
tition. One of our most aggressive 
competitors is the petroleum indus- 
try. In direct competition with us, 
this young industry has built up a 
hard-swinging sales force to dispose 
of its LP gas. Thirty years ago this 
saturated hydro carbon was a wasted 
by-product of the industry, but in 
1951 4,000,000,000 gal were marketed. 
Better than 70 per cent of this pro- 
duction of LP gas was sold for motor 
fuel and domestic use, and the re- 
maining 30 per cent successfully 
competed against us for our indus- 
trial customers. On the farms, LP 
gas is used for water heating, milk- 
house heating, home heating, for 
chicken and turkey brooding, tractor 
fuel, refrigeration, clothes drying, 
and cooking. 

The LP gas people claim that 16 
per cent of all farms use their product 
for cooking. The believe their do- 
mestic market is mostly rural and 
that we are their strongest compet- 
itors. Using every promotional tech- 
nique, they are going after a greater 
share of rural sales. Through adver- 
tising in national farm papers alone 
they claim they reach 13,000,000 
families each issue. This is exclusive 
of state and local papers and direct- 
mail advertising. 

Their distribution system is very 
effective. They have distributors and 
dealers in every rural area. Nearly al- 
ways the distributor is also an appli- 
ance jobber. The combination of sell- 
ing the appliances and supplying LP 
gas provides a dual incentive, with 
interlocking opportunities for profit. 

We must out-point and out-fight 
all our competitors by taking advan- 
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tage of every opportunity to serve the 
farmer better. We believe the best 
way to meet competition is to give 
better service than our competitors 
can give. We do not want to meet 
and we cannot meet competition on 
the basis of kilowatthour alone or on 
price alone. To survive, we must 
serve the farmer better than any 
other agency or competitor. How can 
we do this? First, we can help him 
save what he produces. 

As was stated, farmers produced 
100,000,000 tons of hay last year. 
Startling though, is the fact that 25,- 
000,000 tons of this same hay was 
waste, wasted because of improper 
handling and lack of cooperative 
weather. Rain and sunshine at the 
wrong time depleted the hay of its 
nutrients so that the farmer lost all 
he had invested in labor, in ma- 
chinery, in fertilizer, and in land. 

Just in passing, let me ask what 
would happen to the steel industry if 
it lost 25,000,000 tons of steel? 

But, let’s get back to the farmers. 
Here is a real opportunity to help 
them save more of what they produce. 
Let’s show the farmers how to save 
the hay by using hay driers. If we 
can show them how they can save 
25,000,000 tons of hay, at a value of 
about $500,000,000, don’t you think 
farmers will be glad to use $1.00 
worth of electricity per ton? 

With corn it is almost the same 
story. The farmer produces  100,- 
000,000 tons and then loses about 
20,000,000 tons for almost the same 
reasons—improper handling and har- 
vesting, uncontrollable weather con- 
ditions, and unsatisfactory storage 
conditions. Here again, using elec- 
tricity to properly dry corn, we can 
help the farmer save these 20,000,000 
tons and prevent the loss of what 
he has invested in labor, machinery, 
fertilizer, and land. The situation is 
the same with regard to small grains. 
We have unlimited opportunities to 
help the farmer improve harvesting, 
handling, and storage and thus save 
more of what he produces. I think we 
can do it better than our competitors. 
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Here’s a second opportunity. Let’s 
help the farmer hit the high spots on 
the market instead of the low spots. 
Just as an example, one farmer in 
our area who raises green onions was 
always plagued by the fact that on 
certain days—the days he had onions 
ready for market—the demand for 
onions was off, the market was al- 
ways low, and the onions could be 
kept in good condition only about 24 
hours after they were harvested. 
Now this same farmer has installed 
electric refrigeration for storage and 
can sell week-old onions that are just 
as fresh as the moment they were 
harvested. 

This farmer is a good customer of 
ours because we have helped him to 
hit the top of the market instead of 
the bottom, and he is using electricity 
to make money. His problem gave us 
an opportunity for profitable business 
and an opportunity to make a warm 
friend and enthusiastic booster for 
our company. 

The problems of the farmer who 
produces and markets perishable 
foods, such as fruits, broilers, and 
vegetables, offer us a special oppor- 
tunity. Often a few days delay makes 
the difference between a profit and 
loss for him. We can help this farmer 
sell at a more favorable price if we 
help him use electricity to control 
temperature and moisture conditions 
for storing his perishable products. 

A third opportunity, and probably 
one of the greatest, is to save labor, 
the supply of which has progressively 
dwindled. At the same time, the cost 
of labor has increased so much that 
it is almost prohibitive. According to 
U. S. Department of Labor statistics, 
the cost of farm labor increased 294 
per cent between 1939 and 1952. The 
farmer is squeezed between the in- 
creasing cost of labor and the shrink- 
ing supply. 

An outstanding example of labor 
saving was reported by one of our 
farm customers. He does general 
farming and has about 40 head of 
dairy cattle. He said that before he 
installed his electrically operated gut- 
ter cleaner it took him about two 
hours of hard work twice a day to 
clean the stables. If we take just 
half of his estimate, we would have 
two hours of hard labor a day or 60 
hours a month. If the cost was $1.00 
an hour, it would total $60 a month. 
On the other hand, electricity did 
this job for the farmer at a cost of 
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less than 50 cents a montn—a whole 
month’s job done for less than the 
cost of one hour of labor. Another 
amazing fact is that the farmer esti- 
mated that the time required to do 
the job now is about seven minutes 
twice a day. Even if the farmer 
watched while electricity was doing 
the work each day after he pressed 
the button, the time consumed would 
total less than seven hours a month. 

We may not be able to achieve sucn 
spectacular results with every labor 
saving job, but I do want to empha- 
size our opportunities. On the dairy 
farm, for example, automatic timers 
can be set to start the silo unloader, 
feed grinder, and mixer. Automatic 
controls can be set to measure out the 
exact amount of feed for each cow, 
mix and grind it correctly, and then, 
through chutes, conveyors, and some 
more automatic controls, deliver a 
special breakfast diet to Bossy in the 
manger, while the farmer slumbers 
comfortably in his own bed under the 
electric blanket. 

Modern dairy farms are using elec- 
tricity to milk cows and immediately 
pump the milk from the milker to the 
cooler. Because this process keeps the 
milk from any exposure to surround- 
ing conditions or human error, the 
milk is absolutely clean. It enables the 
farm to help build the strong, healthy 
bodies of the city’s boys and girls. 

Probably the rising cost and the 
descending supply of labor has 
squeezed the poultry farmer a little 
harder than other farmers. Never- 
theless, some poultry producers have 
almost completely eliminated manual 
labor by using electricity. Electricity 
hatches the chicks; then it broods 
them by keeping their feet warm and 
their backs warm with automatically 
controlled radiant heat. After the 
chicks have grown into laying hens, 
electricity supplies plenty of fresh 
water, automatically mixes their 
feed in just the right proportion and 
then delivers it to them. Electricity 
automatically ventilates poultry 
houses, gathers eggs and carries 
them to refrigerated storage room. 
Similarly, electricity on some broiler 
farms has taken over an amazing 
share of the labor. 

Other opportunities to save farm 
labor challenge us. A _ tremendous 
amount of labor is necessary in har- 
vesting, processing, packaging, and 
storing many vegetables and fruits. 
The truck farmer needs our help with 
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jobs such as grading and packing to- 
matoes, washing and bunching car- 
rots, and in getting his vegetables to 
market. If we can reduce the amount 
of labor necessary, the farmer will 
gladly pay us exceedingly well because 
at the same time he will make money 
for himself. The use of electricity to 
save labor in handling the so-called 
perishable vegetables has unlimited 
possibilities. 

Now. I have mentioned three great 
opportunities to meet some of the 
challenges facing us today. First, 
let’s help the farmer save more of 
what he produces. Second, let’s help 
him hit the market high spots; or 
perhaps we should say, let’s help him 
dodge the low spots in the market. 
Third, let’s help him save labor. All 
are opportunities to help the farmer 
make more money by producing more. 

One of the first applications of elec- 
tricity to increase production was the 
use of power to operate pumps for 
irrigating arid land. This dry land 
was always fertile, but water was 
necessary to make it produce any- 
thing. Obviously, food can’t be pro- 
duced without water. Agricultural 
scientists estimate that it takes about 
1000 lb of water to produce 1 lb of 
food. One hundred pounds of dry 
wheat contains about 14 lb of water. 

Furthermore, it takes ten to 20 
tons of water to produce one bushel 
of corn and 15 to 20 tons of water to 
produce 1 lb of beef. When these 
facts are considered along with the 
fact that no area in our country has 
an ample supply of water during 
every growing season, it is evident 
that irrigation to supplement rain of.- 
fers us another excellent opportunity. 
Why not help the farmer irrigate so 
that he can get maximum yields from 
his efforts. 

If we focus our gaze into the not 
too distant future, we see many other 
possibilities of increasing production. 
Under research conditions various 
seeds subjected to ultra-violet and 
other types of light have resulted in 
amazing yields. In some cases, fer- 
tility of certain animals has been in- 
creased by subjecting them to certain 
types of light. Ultra-violet and other 
types of light probably have a stimu- 
lating effect on the growth of meat 
animals. We are just beginning to 
realize the effect of light upon pro- 
duction through its application to 
seeds and animals. It may be possible 
that the use of electricity to control 
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and destroy insects such as wheat 

weevils, boll weevils, corn borers, 

moths, and other destructive insects 
can increase production far beyond 
our fondest hopes. 

In almost every phase of farm 
operations, there are opportunities 
for electricity suppliers to be of serv- 
ice to the farmer. In view of the de- 
velopments in farm-power use during 
the past generation, it may be pos- 
sible that in the future electricity 
will propel and operate planting, till- 
ing, and harvesting machinery and 
do it by remote control. 

If we make the most of our oppor- 
tunities, we should do some dreaming. 
Here are a few dreams that can be 
realities right now if we are awake: 

1. Automatic regulation of irriga- 
tion motors, with relays acti- 
vated by plaster-of-paris blocks 
in the soil at root depth. 

2. Radio control of field gates, 
electric fences, pasture pumps, 
feed conveyors, silo unioaders, 
and teed-lot equipment at a 
great distance from other farm 
buildings. 

3. Completely automatic handling 
of feed for livestock. 

4. Radio frequency to destroy in- 

sects and bacteria,in feed and 

seeds, such as rice, corn, wheat, 
and alfalfa. 

. Electrical heat to vaporize gas, 
such as lindane to kill flies and 
other pests in dairy barns and 
other buildings. 

6. Dehydration of chopped hay on 
the farm for use in the produc- 
tion of chlorophyll and related 
products. 

7. Expanded use of the refrigera- 
tion principle for air condition- 
ing and heating. Incidentally, 
Sweden and some other coun- 
tries are ahead of us in apply- 
ing the heat-pump principle to 
farm problems. 

8. Automatic candling of eggs and 
many other uses of electricity 
to save produce, save labor, and 
increase production. 

If we are going to accept our re- 
sponsibility and progress as rapidly 
and as far as we should, it is up to 
us to recognize the challenges and 
see clearly every opportunity beyond 
them. In the rural areas, the boun- 
daries of complete electric living are 
limited only by our own shortsighted- 
ness. 

If we act with determined purpose, 


Or 
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there is no ltumit to the amount of 
help we can give the tarmer or to 
the extent of the rural market. Let’s 
have some definite figures: by 1970 
we should be selling American farm- 
ers 70,000,000,000 kwhr. Does this 
sound fantastic? Let’s take a look at 
these facts and figure a little more. 

In our service area, one of our 
average farms supports about 40 
head of cattle and 250 hens, plus 
some other livestock. On this farm 
is the tollowing equipment: a water 
system, a milking machine, a milk 
cooler, barn ventilator, a gutter 
cleaner, a hay drier, controlled light- 
ing in the chicken house, and some 
farm shop equipment. In the home 
one finds good lighting, automati- 
cally controlled heat, a refrigerator, 
a range, a freezer, a washer, an iron, 
a couple of radios, and a few other 
small appliances—nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

Obviously, neither the farm nor 
the home is completely electrified, 
but in 1952 this farmer’s use of elec- 
tricity was slightly under 17,000 
kwhr. This farmer is smarter than 
many. He knows that electricity is 
cheaper than hand labor, is more 
dependable, and does the job better. 

However, he can use still more 
electricity profitably. He could in- 
stall supplemental irrigation, auto- 
matic feed handling, and other labor- 
saving equipment. In the home, an 
automatic washer, drier, television, 
and other appliances could be added. 
But without these appliances that 
could be added, this one farm uses 
14,000 kwhr more than the national 
farm average (exclusive of irriga- 
tion). American farmers would use 
well over 70,000,000,000 kwhr if each 
of our 5,000,000 farms used this dif- 
ference between our average farm 
and the national farm average. 

While we are on the subject of 
opportunities, let’s not neglect the 
farm home and the farmer’s wife. 
She is entitled to all of the conveni- 
ent and time-saving appliances in 
her home. It is estimated that if she 
has an all-electric home, she is a 
potential customer of 18,000 kwhr. 
This estimate includes heating the 
home with electricity. 

In the rural areas, there is an- 
other opportunity. A great potential 
load is waiting beyond the city water 
mains for those of us with large 
numbers of rural residences spring- 
ing up in suburban areas. We should 
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support the National Water Systems 
Council promotion because water 
systems build our load. Such systems 
are the heart of farm and rural liv- 
ing and the foundation for major 
appliances. If we pass up cooperat- 
ing with the Water Systems Council 
in promoting the 4-4-1 program and 
Water Systems Month, we are miss- 
ing an important opportunity to fur- 
ther electric living. 

Planned aggressive action is nec- 
essary to meet the challenge of these 
opportunities. Let me illustrate what 
I mean by building an imaginary 
arch. We must build this arch on a 
solid foundation. This foundation is 
a good reputation. It must be con- 
structed of the best materials, such 
as continuous electric service and 
constant voltage, and it must be 
cemented by a desire and willing- 
ness to maintain service in spite of 
all hazards. On this foundation of 
service, let’s build the idea that we 
are good citizens. Let’s show each 
rural community our good citizen- 
ship by developing and carrying out 
a well-rounded program of youth ac- 
tivities, with special emphasis on 
4-H and vocational agricultural 
groups; by taking an active part in 
the programs of such organizations 
as the Farm Bureau, community 
planning groups, and community im- 
proving groups; by cooperating with 
the Extension Service of the agri- 
cultural colleges; by working with 
soil and other conservation groups; 
and by assisting industries in rural 
areas. 

The keystone of this arch is our 
willingness to help the farmer meet 
his needs. We must have an honest- 
to-goodness desire to provide such 
extra services as engineering assist- 
ance, research, and assistance in in- 
stalling and maintaining equipment 
for the individual farmer. We must 
anticipate his needs and be prepared 
to meet them. 

We must maintain an adequate 
rural service department of capable, 
well-trained personnel to reflect the 
company’s policies accurately, main- 
tain the company’s good reputation 
effectively, meet competition aggres- 
sively, assume leadership in commu- 
nity affairs willingly, provide for 
customers’ needs adequately, and 
combat unfavorable group reaction 
intelligently. It’s up to us to sell. 
sell better, sell more. Opportunities 
are unlimited. 
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NDUSTRIAL power _ represents 
| roughly half of electric company 

load and, being an integral part 
of every phase of our industrial econ- 
omy, reflects the many social and eco- 
nomic factors that influence this im- 
portant segment of our national econ- 
omy. In other words, the use of power 
for industrial purposes is an ideal 
indicator of our national production, 
and it reflects quickly every change in 
our economic or social life. 

The other major parts of the market 
are relatively stable. Our keen in- 
terest in social, political, and economic 
developments stems from our realiza- 
tion of their direct effect on our indus- 
trial business. 

In looking ahead we are all attempt- 
ing to evaluate at least the major eco- 
nomic factors. We have a natural 
concern about the effect of a change 
in the volume of defense business. An- 
other factor we have been watching 
closely is expenditures for capital 
equipment. I have been hearing con- 
siderable conjecture about industry’s 
expanded plant capacity. One promi- 
nent economist has estimated that we 
already have 20 per cent more indus- 
trial plant than we need. This could 
be really serious to the electric indus- 
try, so let’s take a closer look at this 
capacity question. 


Evaluating Industrial Investment 


It is true that, by earlier standards, 
industry has been pouring an unpre- 
cedented investment into new facili- 
ties. Does this mean that we must 
look ahead to depression in the capital 
goods industries? I don’t think so. 

The fact that a company owns a 
building full of machinery doesn’t 
mean they are in business. The facility 
must be able to produce, sell, and make 
a profit in a free, competitive market. 
Only then do they have “effective ca- 
pacity.” If a plant cannot meet that 
condition, it does not have capacity— 
what is owned is a liability. 

We are just emerging from a long 
period of control into a free competi- 
tive market. The marginal plants 
either are going to modernize or shut 
down. I don’t know why we must have 


a depression to get rid of these wast- 
ers of what is becoming a limited labor 
force. If our respective sales organi- 
zations rise to their opportunities, we 
can help industry meet this problem. 

There are a number of additional 
factors which will further shrink this 
“effective capacity.” During emer- 
gency periods and by the payment of 
premiums, we have been able to draw 
yeople from the home and service in- 
dustries in order to work our facili- 
ties overtime. While our comptrollers 
will point out that this type of opera- 
tion makes possible a higher return on 
investment, we must recognize that we 
are dealing with people. 

They want to play golf on Saturday, 
go to chuch and for a drive on Sunday, 
go to the theatre or watch the best 
television shows in the evening, and 
go to bed at night—just as you and I 
do. I believe that we will see the sec- 
ond and third tricks dry up and the 
full two-day week-end become almost 
universal. Under this situation, what 
has happened to our theoretical sur- 
plus capacity? It has evaporated! 

Personnel managers know the pres- 
sure they are getting for regular shift 
jobs. As incomes rise the premium 
for odd working hours becomes less 
attractive. 

In Westinghouse Electric Corp. I 
would guess that 40 per cent of our 
productive labor hours are on other 
than the day shift, Monday to Friday. 
You can see what such a development 
would mean to us. 

In forecasting industry’s output and 
its use of electric energy, we became 
convinced that the productive man- 
hours available to industry would be 
no greater ten years from now than 
they are today. The shorter work- 
week, additional holidays, longer vaca- 
tions, the need of maintaining more 
than three million men in the armed 
services, the growth of the service in- 
dustries, the practice of earlier retire- 
ments, as well as the change that is 
occurring in the age distribution of 
the population, will together more 
than nullify the 1.5 per cent annual 
increase in the population. 

We don’t have to strain our memo- 
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ries much to recall the normal 48-hour 
week. Ten years from now our pres- 
ent 40-hour week will be down to 38, 
and that isn’t allowing for the loss 
due to coffee breaks. 

It wasn’t so long ago that the stand- 
ard holidays were Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and New Year’s— 
six altogether—and usually at least 
one of them fell on a Sunday. Ina 
recent discussion with a_ personnel 
manager in the electric industry, we 
counted four additional days that were 
already recognized by many electric 
companies, and some have reached a 
total of 12. 

More and more companies have been 
liberalizing their vacation policy. 
Some give a day for each year of ser- 
vice, and others a week for each five 
years. These so-called fringe bene- 
fits are tangible and have a very real 
effect on the available man-hours. 

A study of the long-term trends of 
occupations shows that the service in- 
dustries (hotels, banks, service sta- 
tions, etc.) are commanding a con- 
tinuing larger proportion of our total 
labor force. The increase in leisure 
time will maintain this trend. 


Changes in Age Distribution 


Some significant changes are occur- 
ring in the age distribution of our 
population. In ten years our over-all 
increase will be about 15 per cent, but 
the age groups of one to 14 and over 
64 will, in that same period, increase 
28 per cent. 

When we consider that the Ameri- 
can people will insist on continued 
steady progress in their standard of 
living, and we realize that industry is 
going to have to find a way to increase 
its physical output the historical 3.33 
per cent per year without the benefit 
of a larger labor force, we begin to 
visualize the magnitude of the task. 

We are convinced the job can be 
done, but it is going to mean further 
modernization and utilization of elec- 
tric energy. We have estimated that 
to obtain a 23 per cent increase in 
physical output, constant labor force 
will require industry to step up its 
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use of electric energy 54 per cent. 
Don’t let anyone convince you that 
this modernizing job has been done 
with your customers. Every company 
that has added a new machine re- 
cently tends to think they are progres- 
sive. If one checks the difference in 
a company between the newest gen- 
erator and the oldest one still operat- 
ing, it will be found that there is a 
lot of room left for lowering cost and 
conserving manpower. One of my 
electric company friends has two 
plants of the same approximate Cca- 
pacity. In the older plant the labor 
force fluctuates between 350 and 400. 
In the newer plant the number of 
workers varies between 75 and 100. 


Improved Productivity 


The strong-growth industries are 
also the industries that are making 
the greatest strides in improved pro- 
ductivity. While this may be a nat- 
ural development, it is not necessarily 
logical. Some of our oldest industries 
are the most wasteful of manpower. 
In the predicted restricted iabor mar- 
ket they will have difficulty holding 
their labor, for the industries that 
have gone farthest in mechanizing will 
be paying a comparatively high wage. 

I think it is evident that industry 
needs what we are preparing ourselves 
to supply. We have a real sales func- 
tion to perform. We must plan, or- 
ganize, and train the men to do the 
job. The manufacturer must step up 
research and development and expand 
productive facilities. Electric com- 
panies must provide the capacity and 
distribution systems; and, most im- 
portant, the manufacturer and electric 
company, together, must bring this 
know-how to the men in industry who 
are in a position to do something 
about it. 

Recently some of the industries that 
have been at the low end of the totem 
pole in use of electric energy per man- 
hour are showing some signs of recog- 
nizing the problem. I’m sure we in 
the equipment business must devote 
more research and development to the 
problems of the textile, lumber, print- 
ing, food, stone, clay, and glass indus- 
tries. These industries represent a 
potential source of plus business, and 
they will be experiencing difficulty in 
avoiding loss of personnel to the 
stronger growth industries. These in- 
dustries represent a field of real op- 
portunity for study by both manufac- 
turers and electric companies. 
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Our contacts with practically every 
company in every industry convince 
us that there is a wide variance in ef- 
ficiency between industries and be- 
tween companies. Furthermore, many 
of the sales of our equipment are still 
the result of the customers’ inde- 
pendent decisions to purchase, not due 
to our selling efforts. This convinces 
me that aside from the new industries 
and new products, there is a large 
seliing job to be done with our present 
customers. U. S. Steel’s annual re- 
port shows that the hourly cost of 
wage employees on steel operations, 
including fringe benefits which were 
94 cents in 1940, increased to $2.39 
after the sixth round. As industry in 
general faces this magnitude of cost 
increase, it will need and welcome help 
in making more effective use of its 
labor. 

For some period the problem of the 
electric companies and the electric 
manufacturers has been to keep 
abreast of demand. I am convinced 
that the long-range plans of our in- 
dustry are about to bear fruit. Start- 
ing this year we will see increases in 
capacity greater than the increases in 
demand. Some may feel that our in- 
dustry’s high capacity targets are ex- 
cessive. I personally do not want to 
see us cast in the role of a “‘bottle- 
neck” in case our country faces an 
all-out effort. If our administration 
is convinced we need a security re- 
serve in industry, we want to match 
its requirements. I think we can do 
it and the improved equipment will 
pay for itself in a surprisingly short 
period. I’d like to look forward to 
providing any such “security reserve” 
needed by withholding retirements. 
We are, in my judgment, at the point 
when it is time to unleash the check 
reins on our sales departments. 


Sales Opportunities 


If we begin to turn them loose in 
earnest and we are able to recapture 
the vigor that characterized this in- 
dustry in the selling years, any con- 
cern about the large capacity growth 
will evaporate. Let us consider some 
of these sales opportunities in the in- 
dustrial field. 

For example, to take just one of the 
established industries: the chemical 
industry increased its physical output 
137 per cent from 1939 to 1950. In 
the same period its use of electric 
energy increased 159 per cent. Large 
blocks of power are used in electrolytic 
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processes, but electric motors to drive 
pumps, compressors, and _ similar 
equipment are increasing the load. The 
electric motor is replacing steam- 
driven equipment because new develop- 
ments in motor design permit effective 
operation despite chemical atmosphere 
or outdoor installation. 

The gas and oil industries are in- 
creasing their use of power about 
eight per cent per year and have about 
the same electrical applications as 
chemical plants. In addition, pipe 
lines, both for crude and finished prod- 
ucts, provide an electrical load that can 
be sold against oil engine competition. 

In the metals industry, titanium of- 
fers an excellent example of growth 
potential. It requires 36,000 kwhr 
to produce one ton of titanium. An- 
nual production now is 2,000 tons but 
in the next five years it is expected to 
increase to 20,000 tons. 


New Applications of Electric Power 


These examples are but a few of 
many which show how the use of elec- 
tric power can be expected to increase 
because of industrial expansion and 
new industrial processes. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that there is a po- 
tential for power sales of this nature 
in every industry today. 

Much of the increased generating 
capacity will be used in large-scale op- 
erations which were literally unknown 
ten years ago. Most dramatic in this 
field are the developments in atomic 
energy. The prompt and united ac- 
tion of the electric companies in or- 
ganizing Electric Energy Inc. and the 
Ohio Valley Electric Corp. will result 
in generating capacity of more than 
3,000,000 kw. 

Another example of how united elec- 
tric company action can probe new 
applications of large power loads is 
the Batelle report on ‘Comparative 
Economies of the Open Hearth and 
Electric Furnaces for Production of 
Low-Carbon Steel.” 

Jointly sponsored by 14 electric com- 
panies, the report shows that starting 
from scratch the electric furnace is 
competitive. Some electric furnaces 
now being used to produce high-tem- 
perature alloy steel require as much 
as 25,000 kw of capacity. Since the 
open hearth is now almost universally 
used in making low-carbon steel, if 
electric furnaces become accepted the 
load potential is simply tremendous. 

The evidence we have considered re- 
veals a tremendous market potential. 
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It is well-known that the electrical in- 
dustry is growing twice as fast as in- 
dustry as a whole. The exceedingly 
bright prospects for the future point 
logically to even greater achievement. 
Whether this inviting potential is to 
be converted into load will depend in 
large part upon one group—the sales 
force. 

The industrial salesman has his 
work cut out for him. He must have 
a wide knowledge of new developments 
in his field, imagination to apply them, 
and a real interest in the problems and 
welfare of his customer. And, too, a 
wholehearted enthusiasm for larceny, 
pure and simple, will be most helpful 
in taking away business from competi- 
tive power sources. 

Consider what the industrial sales- 
man can do by just selling more of 
the electrical applications now ac- 
cepted by industry. There are so 
many opportunities in this field it is 
almost impossible to even mention all 
of them. 

For example, industry is finding out 
every day that good working condi- 
tions are essential if it is to attract 
workers in the first place and keep 
them in the second. Air conditioning, 
better lighting, and improved ventila- 
tion are but a few of the general ap- 
plications which can help industry 
with this problem. 


Problem of Sales Manpower 


In the everlasting struggle for 
greater productivity, manufacturers 
have been caught in a web of rising 
labor and materials costs. The in- 
creased use of electrical equipment 
can help achieve more productivity by 
saving materials, reducing man-hours, 
and increasing production rates. 

In a survey of any group of sales 
managers, I think one would get about 
the same reaction. And their state- 
ments would reflect more than a per- 
sonal opinion, since if their salesmen 
weren’t bringing in the business, 
somebody else would probably be sales 
manager. 

It seems to me the real crux of the 
selling problem is not the quality of 
salesmen. They’re good. But we do 
need more of them. And we need to 
use the sales force more efficiently. 

Of course, this problem of revitaliz- 
ing the sales force is not restricted to 
the electrical industry. In the postwar 
years, practically every industry was 
faced, is facing, or will face the same 
condition. However, the timing is 
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easier to judge in other industries. 
Briefly, when the customer stops haul- 
ing the product off the shelf, someone 
must go out and sell it. It is not quite 
that simple with a commodity like 
electric power. But there is consider- 
able evidence that the electric com- 
panies must face this problem right 
now. 

Many companies have recognized 
these facts and have been preparing 
their sales force to do the job. But 
industry-wide figures show there is 
much more to be done. For example, 
an industry-wide survey reveals that, 
although manpower in the electric 
companies’ sales force is being in- 
creased, it is still only about 75 per 
cent of the prewar figure, and some of 
these men are still being trained. 

Another indicator is the sales cost 
ratio. Since 1948 sales cost expressed 
in per cent of revenue has been 1.6 
per cent compared to 2.3 in 1939. Many 
electric company sales managers point 
out that the sales cost ratio is not 
realistic even at a lower figure, be- 
cause of the increased activity of the 
sales department in essentially non- 
load building activities. 

Of course, this ratio can be inter- 
preted in many ways, but the experi- 
ence of other industries would indi- 
cate in general that today’s market 
requires a sales cost ratio at least 
equal to prewar figures. 

The job ahead is not an easy one. 
It is not easy to convince management 
that low selling costs realized during 
the war are not feasible today. It is 
difficult to expand a sales force when 
there is a real shortage of technical 
personnel. The complexity of modern 
business and the many new products 
and developments increase training 
problems, which were probably never 
very simple in the first place. 

What can be done about it is an in- 
teresting, if loaded, question. And the 
final answers will come from many 
people and many companies. But here 
are some of the things I think can be 
done to help build up sales now for the 
challenge. 

In the first place, we must start now 
to increase the sales organization. The 
electrical manufacturers faced this 
problem a little earlier, and possibly 
our experience will be of some use to 
electric companies. 

The need for more distribution, 
transmitting, and generating equip- 
ment sparked a large expansion pro- 
gram in the electrical industry. We 
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knew we were going to need more 
salesmen to give our customers ade- 
quate service, and we also knew that 
an increase in sales costs over the 
ultra-low war period was not going 
to be popular. 

To prepare our case we had our mar- 
ket development people make a cus- 
tomer-by-customer study in each dis- 
trict of the actual sales man-hours re- 
quired for our major customers. With 
this figure we knew how many sales- 
men we needed for any given volume 
of business. With favorable condi- 
tions we felt we could get enough 
sales to balance our expanded produc- 
tion. Further study showed that we 
could add the 200 people we needed 
and maintain our selling ratio at ap- 
proximately 1939 figures, based on 
break-even volume. 

This plan was presented to top man- 
agement along with a guarantee that 
we would not exceed the 1939 sales 
ratio, even though it meant doubling 
the rates of 1946 and 1947. The pro- 
gram was authorized, skeptically I 
think, but still authorized, and elec- 
tric companies subsequently proved 
our forecasts were conservative. 


Program for Electtic Companies 


This method was successful in get- 
ting us badly needed manpower. To- 
day, with even more expansion, we are 
reviewing our sales organization once 
again and hiring more people. It 
seems to me that the electric company 
problem of sales manpower is closely 
related to the manufacturers’, and a 
similar program might be developed 
in the utility field. 

With the shortage of technically 
trained men, manpower alone, of 
course, is not the whole answer. More 
sales can be realized through ad- 
vanced training of the salesman. His 
knowledge of new equipment and de- 
velopments and how they can be ap- 
plied for the benefit of the customer 
is one of the real keys to load building. 

Traditionally the electric company 
and the manufacturer have worked 
together in this field for mutual gain. 
Product presentations, factory visits 
for the salesman, and customer sales 
presentations of varied sizes and sorts 
are but a few of the methods which 
have been used successfully. This 
work should be continued now more 
than ever because of the expanded 
market and the great number of new 
developments. 

(Continued on page 167) 
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UST a year ago, speaking before 

the National Electrical Manu- 

facturers Association, I offered 
the conclusion that “no new round 
of inflation now seems to be on the 
horizon. We are the beneficiaries of 
the lull in inflation, uncomfortable 
as that process may be. At its first 
anniversary we can rightly say the 
process of adjustment in the private 
sector is at least strengthening gen- 
eral business against the time when 
defense spending turns down.” 

On the second anniversary of the 
lull in inflation, that conclusion 
seems to be even more applicable to 
the emerging pattern of economic 
activity in 1953. Prices have been 
returned largely to determinations 
by the free market mechanism. Price 
decontrol was accomplished quickly 
under the new administration with 
no great rush on the part of con- 
sumers to buy while ceiling prices 
still held, and despite scare heads in 
some media that the elimination of 
controls would cost America’s con- 
sumers billions of dollars in higher 
prices. 

The simultaneous ending of wage 
controls has thus far been accom- 
panied by wage increases of more 
modest dimensions than those char- 
acterizing the wage stabilization pro- 
gram. Sharp price corrections in the 
agricultural sector have been ab- 
sorbed without violent repercussions 
throughout the general price struc- 
ture. As a result, the exchange re- 
lationship between the farm and 
nonfarm population has been sig- 
nificantly strengthened. 

Meanwhile, without the stimula- 
tion of either rising prices or any 
substantial increase in defense 
spending, the rate of economic ac- 
tivity has risen slowly but steadily 
to a new peak. Most of our economic 
thermometers are now higher than 
at any time in the nation’s history, 
with the possible exception of the 
forced draft upon manpower and 
other resources under the artificial 
pressures of World War II. 

News about the new peaks in em- 


ployment and _ national product 
reached each month has become 
cheerfully monotonous, and discus- 
sions of the current economic scene 
are today largely devoted to explor- 
ing the question, “How Long Can 
Business Stay This Good?” rather 
than “How Good Is Business—and 
Why?” And yet an understanding of 
the factors contributing toward and 
underlying the current high rate of 
business activity is a prerequisite 
for judgment as to its continuance. 
In many instances, however, judg- 
ment is largely emotional in charac- 
ter or rests upon such _ timeless 
axioms (if not hackneyed common- 
places) as the “weary, tired boom”; 
“every boom has its bust”; “this up- 
swing has already lasted longer than 
in any previous business cycle”; “‘our 
first major postwar recession (or de- 
pression) is long overdue,” etc., etc. 


Renewed Activity 


I propose, therefore, to explore the 
renewed growth in activity which 
first came into bud shortly after mid- 
1952 (the so-called post-steel strike 
“boomlet’”). This bud blossomed in 
the fourth quarter under the favor- 
able election results. It reached its 
full bloom in the first quarter of 
1953 with the increasing resort by 
the new administration to the flex- 
ible, free market mechanism. And 
such foreshadowing statistics as we 
now possess—business plans to in- 
vest, consumer expectations to pur- 
chase, big-tag items, industry’s 
woodpile of new and unfilled orders, 
among others—suggest that the gross 
national product for 1953, in both 
current and constant dollars, may 
be the highest entered in business 
annals. 

The total market value of goods 
and services produced (gross na- 
tional product) in the first quarter 
of 1953 is already several billion 
dollars greater than the previous 
record total of the last quarter of 
1952. This indicates that not only 
has business during the first quarter 
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of this year continued at high levels, 
but also that it has, in fact, been ex- 
panding slowly. Steel has been in 
greater supply, reflecting both ex- 
pansion of domestic capacity and in- 
creased imports. This in turn has 
resulted in a further growth of ac- 
tivity in steel-consuming industries, 
where backlogs remain very high. 
The uptrend is broader based than 
that, however. Producers of con- 
sumer goods in general have expe- 
rienced their usual spring upsurge. 
Employment in the first quarter of 
1953 was considerably above a year 
ago in both durable and soft-goods 
industries. In fact, the increase in 
non-agricultural employment has 
been large enough to more than off- 
set a continuation of the steady de- 
cline in agricultural employment, as 
well as the year-to-year addition to 
the civilian labor force. As a result, 
unemployment is significantly lower 
than a year ago. 

For the first quarter as a whole, 
personal and disposable income have 
evidently averaged higher than in 
the fourth quarter. However, the 
rate of advance in consumer income 
that featured the last half of 1952 
has slowed considerably. But at the 
same time, the sluggish downward 
movement of consumer prices that 
began late last year continued into 
January and, on the weakness of 
food prices, into February. As a 
result, real disposable income in the 
first quarter has set a further new 
record, in terms of per capita as 
well as total income. 

Consumer spending has continued 
firm, with considerable strength in 
the automobile and household dura- 
bles markets. For the third succes- 
sive quarter the personal saving rate 
has apparently run in the neighbor- 
hood of $20 billion annually, but the 
month-to-month figures suggest that 
the savings rate may have been de- 
clining slowly during the quarter. 

This brief description of trends in 
significant business indicators in re- 
cent months provides a_ skeletal 
framework upon which to drape a 
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series of meaningful conclusions 
about ine current and continuing 
economic expansion. Briefly stated, 
the most noteworthy aspects of this 
slow but steady upsurge in industrial 
activity are: 

1. The expansion occurred and 
is continuing primarily in the pri- 
vate sector—in business invest- 
ment in plant and equipment and 
consumer spending for both hard 
and soft goods, as well as services. 
Expenditures for national security 
reached an annual rate of about 
$50 billion in the second quarter 
of 1952 and have remained rela- 
tively unaltered ever since. Total 
governmental purchases of goods 
and services are now in excess of 
$80 billion (including state and lo- 
cal outlays as well as Federal), but 
they are now a lower percentage 
of national output than a year ago. 

2. Unlike much of the postwar 
expansion, the latest upsurge 
emerged in a noninflationary en- 
vironment. Prices in_ general 
ranged from stable to tilted gently 
downward over the period in ques- 
tion. The over-all growth in 1952 
in the nation’s money supply (ad- 
justed demand deposits plus cur- 
rency in circulation) was only 
about $4 billion or roughly 3 per 
cent, as compared with 6 per cent 
in 1951. This expansion, then, did 
not stem from “printing press” 
money to the same extent as in 
earlier years, as witnessed by the 
prospect of a balanced cash budget 
by the end of this fiscal year. 

3. The expansion in consumer 
buying in the second half of 1952 
and continuing in the first quarter 
of 1953 did not come at the ex- 
pense of personal savings. Per- 
sonal net savings (including non- 
corporate businesses) rose to an 
annual rate of about $20 billions 
in the closing months of last year 
and have held at about that rate. 
This represents nearly 9 per cent 
of individual income after taxes, 
or a percentage previously un- 
equalled except under the short- 
ages of consumer goods which 
arose during World War II. 

4. Personal debt, including mort- 
gage and installment debt, con- 
tinued to rise throughout this ex- 
pansion but on net balance, that 
is, after allowance for the increase 
in such indehtedness. personal net 
savings were at record heights, 
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excluding only the World War II 
experience. it is noteworthy in 
this connection that, despite the 
emphasis upon the growing debt 
burden of consumers in much cur- 
rent discussion of the business 
outiook, the most recent Federal 
Reserve Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances finds that consumers be- 
lieve their financial position is 
stronger than a year ago. This 
survey, taken earlier this year, re- 
vealed that “the proportion of con- 
sumers who feel their financial sit- 
uations have improved is some- 
what larger than it was in any pre- 
vious postwar survey. Liquid as- 
set holdings as reported in early 
1953 are widely distributed among 
income classes, as was the case in 
all of the previous surveys. The 
proportion of consumers who feel 
times are good for making major 
purchases has increased consider- 

ably since early 1952.” 

These are some of the elements of 
strength to be given consideration in 
appraising the economic outlook cur- 
rently. Following is a list of the ele- 
ments of weakness or the negative 
factors of imbalance. that are cited 
most frequently in casting up ac- 
counts for the national economy. 


Status of Farm Economy 


According to official forecasts, the 
decline in prices received by farm- 
ers may result in a drop in farmers’ 
gross income of, say, about 5 per 
cent from 1952 and a slightly larger 
drop in net income. The farm econ- 
omy, however, will still be in a rela- 
tively good financial state. Farmers’ 
financial assets are at all-time highs 
and their equities are also at peak 
levels. 

While no official data are avail- 
able yet, reports from some of the 
major farm machinery producers 
seem to indicate that sales of farm 
machinery in 1952 were off moder- 
ately, perhaps around 10 per cent, 
from the 1951 peak. Some of the de- 
cline may be attributed to produc- 
tion cut-backs due to strikes in steel 
and in some of the farm machinery 
companies. Also, backlogs of de- 
mand for machinery which had piled 
up at the war’s end have been vir- 
tually filled. 

It remains true, even after the re- 
cent price correction, that total net 
income of persons on farms still con- 
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tinues at high levels, even when com- 
pared to its 1948 peak. Total net 
income to persons on farms from 
1948 to 1952 dropped some 5 per cent. 
But farm population fell off propor- 
tionately, so that per capita net in- 
come ox the farm population has re- 
Mained virtually unchanged. 

In addition, the people of produc- 
tive age who have left the farms are 
now productively employed in cities 
or nonfarm areas, as evidenced by 
the low volume of unemployment, 
thereby contributing to the nonfarm 
national income. So the falling off 
in total farm income has not meant 
a contraction of over-all demand. 
However, it has meant a shift in type 
of demand. More in point is the fact 
that the farm community is now sup- 
porting fewer people than it did 
five years ago. After correction for 
this factor, the funds available for 
the purchase of production items 
have probably not contracted at all, 
or at least not to the extent of the 
drop in total income. 

1. The condition of consumer in- 
stallment debt cannot be written off 
as an inconsequential element. This 
is not so much because the level of in- 
stallment debt is now at or above its 
prewar relationship to income. The 
more serious concern is that in the 
past ten months the rate of increase in 
outstanding debt has been exceed- 
ingly rapid. Consumer durables mar- 
kets appear now to rest heavily upon 
creation of credit, particularly in 
view of the declining rate of house- 
hold formation, and it may be only 
prudent to note that even a slowing 
in the rise of outstanding debt im- 
plies a reduction in the rate at which 
new installment credit is being 
granted. If and when the rise in 
debt slows, retail markets for dura- 
bles may be affected rather markedly. 

2. The recent steadiness of the 
wholesale price level reflects a num- 
ber of offsetting changes: a change 
from downward to steady among 
most farm prices; upward shifts in 
certain commodities (such as cop- 
per, some chemicals, stainless steel) 
as they were decontrolled; and a 
slight downward drift in the price 
of those nonfarm commodities which 
were not affected by decontrol. By 
late in the year, however, the price 
level may be subject to new and 
harsher downward pressures arising 
from the continnal growth in supply 

(Continued on page 168) 
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REMEMBER back in 1938 when 

I mailed a coupon from an air-con- 

ditioning magazine advertisement, 
requesting information on an air con- 
ditioner for my office. Ten days 
later two men arrived with a large 
briefcase full of tape measures, rulers, 
charts, etc. Twenty minutes later, 
after they had carefully measured 
from front to back, side-to-side, and 
floor to ceiling, after they had “oh-ed” 
and “ah-ed” about all the glass in the 
windows, and the southwest exposure, 
they left with a promise to tell me 
what could be done, if anything, with- 
in two weeks. 

In those days one had to be a tech- 
nical man—an engineer—to sell air 
conditioning, and the technical men 
who called on me were not good sales- 
men. Today any good salesman can 
sell an air-conditioning unit just as 
they sell refrigerators, electric ranges, 
and television. They simply need 
training. They need to know all about 
these new air conditioners. 

In the old days there was very lit- 
tle competition, and, as a result, very 
little business. This year, there are 
72 manufacturers selling room air con- 
ditioning, and there is plenty of com- 
petition. Good business always means 
tough competition. It has to be that 
way: it is the American way, and the 
strong are always going to win from 
the weak. 

Not all industries are fortunate 
enough to come of age at the time of 
great prosperity. Today there is not 
only an acceptance and demand for air 
conditioning but there is also enough 
money around to buy air conditioning. 
The American economy is the most 
liquid economy the world has even 
seen. Liquid assets of the people of 
this country totaled about $195,000,- 
000,000 at the end of 1952. They had 
cash amounting to $21,300,000,000; 
demand deposits of $33,500,000,000; 
savings accounts of $60,000,000,000; 
and government securities of $61,000,- 
000,000. 


That is enough money to pay all 
present consumer credit outstanding 
in cash. It is enough money to buy 
for cash the entire production of the 
automobile industry for this year. In 
addition, it is enough money to buy all 
the houses that will be built this 
year. It is enough money to buy for 
cash all the listed stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange. After buying 
all of these things, the people of this 
country would still have $29,000,000,- 
000 left over. 

There is plenty of money to buy 
room air conditioners if we advertise, 
merchandise, sell, and service on a 
sound, aggressive basis. 


Excellent Prospects 


I dislike prophesying sales for fu- 
ture years. It is so easy to be wrong. 
However, my best guess for 1953 is 
500,000 units, and by 1958 I would 
not be surprised if the industry sold 
1,000,000 units. 

An air conditioner is not the same 
kind of appliance as a refrigerator, a 
range, a freezer, or washing machine. 
One of these appliances is sold to a 
home, but the market in every home 
for an air conditioner is equal to the 
number of rooms in that home. For- 
get the home for a minute. The boss 
who has an air conditioner in his of- 
fice is unpopular until his executives 
have been treated equally as well. And 
how about the office force? There is 
no end of the prospects for sales. 

I believe that some one of these 
years—not far away either—there will 
be more room air conditioners sold 
than refrigerators, and that means big 
business. Incidentally, there are some 
distributors right now who sell more 
air-conditioning units than _ refrig- 
erators. I could go on at great length 
dealing with the good side of this busi- 
ness, but I must sound a word of 
warning: this business is not all 
peaches and cream. 

Last summer was hot—hot in the 
North, South, and Middlewest—and 
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the public knocked down our doors to 
buy. It was a sell-out, and it was 
wonderful. Of course, it has been hot 
before, and this didn’t happen in other 
years. So the public was particularly 
receptive last summer. But maybe it 
won’t be hot next summer and then 
what? Any business that depends en- 
tirely on the weather is a tough busi- 
ness. It is dangerous, and many of 
these brand-new air-conditioning 
manufacturers who have jumped so 
quickly into the industry should take 
note. Tremendous production figures 
have been thrown around. Maybe they 
are just enthusiastic sales figures and, 
for the most part, I believe they are. 
It is not easy to start from scratch or 
even to increase a well run plant in a 
short time. 

Enthusiasm, many times, colors bet- 
ter judgment. Businessmen hear 
stories of tremendous sales. They 
have visions of becoming millionaires 
in one short three-month period. If 
they are not ready, if they miss just 
these three months, the opportunity 
goes forever. That may be true in 
oil wells and it may be true in the 
stock market, but it has never been 
true in the appliance business. Speed 
has never counted in comparison with 
quality and reputation. Acceptance 
and demand take time. They have to 
be earned, and in the appliance busi- 
ness, there is time. It takes years to 
saturate the United States, and even 
then sales opportunities are just start- 
ing because of new developments, new 
features, and new engineering. 

Air-conditioning businessmen learn- 
ed sometime ago to sell well in ad- 
vance of hot weather. They learned 
that the air-conditioning business 
could never grow if it continued as a 
sideline and sales were made out of 
the back door of the distributor at a 
discount to friends. They learned that 
theirs is a dealer business and that 
sales had to be on a sound basis, with 
the same kind of promoting and mer- 
chandising as the industry has always 
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given appliances. And, most of all, 
they learned that the business started 
in January, that it gathered strength 
during February and March, and that 
by April dealers were selling to the 
public. By May and June, pre-season 
stocks have disappeared. The sum- 
mer season simply keeps plants going 
a little longer. 

The industry has learned not to de- 
pend on hot summer weather to sell 
merchandise that is built early in the 
year. Again I say a sound business 
cannot be built if it depends solely on 
the weather. For some years this in- 
dustry has worked hard to reduce the 
price, the weight, and the size of a 
room air conditioner. These three 
factors were regarded as the major 
handicaps and indicated to a great ex- 
tent why sales volume was not larger. 
Some progress has been made, but the 
industry has never learned how to 
get rid of the evaporator, the con- 
denser, the motor, the fan, or the 
chassis. Neither has production been 
great enough to expect any real manu- 
facturing savings. Also, air-condition- 
ing businessmen have learned that it 
was not only price, size, or weight that 
had held down volume, but it was a 
case of the need for educating the 
American public on air conditioning 
just as it has been with every new 
appliance. 

The room air conditioner, in a nor- 
mal sequence of events, through ac- 
ceptance by the public, has come of 
age. I have not called this machine 
a room cooler as we so often did in 
the past. The air conditioner has out- 
grown that name. Today it is just 
what the name implies—an air condi- 
tioner. It conditions the air for com- 
plete comfort. In the summertime 
when the air is hot, it cools; when the 
air is humid, it rings the water out; 
when the weather is comfortable, but 
the room is stuffy, it brings in clean 
fresh air or blows out the smoky, 
smelly air. ‘And now, this year, when 
the weather is hot, the air conditioner 
cools, but, for the first time, when the 
weather is cool, the air conditioner 
heats. 


Heat-System Methods 


Two entire seasons have been added 
for the use of an air conditioner in 
most parts of the country, and in the 
South, Southwest, and California, its 
usefulness is 12 full months. 

There are two heat-system methods 
being used this year. One uses a 
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heating coil built inside the air ducts 
so that the fan wili blow the air over 
the coil and give heat. The other very 
simply makes use of the heat normally 
thrown away. A valve built into the 
air conditioner reverses the flow of 
the refrigerant within the unit. Dur- 
ing the heating cycle, the evaporator 
becomes a condenser and the con- 
denser acts as an evaporator, which 
results in warm air coming into the 
room and cold air going outside. You 
simply turn a knob for heating or 
cooling, and you get one or the other 
at once. 

Neither of the heat systems is 
meant to replace a regular heating 
system. They are auxiliary heaters 
meant for use in the spring or the 
fall to take the chill out of the air 
when outside temperatures are not 
lower than 40 degrees. 

In the warmer climates the air con- 
ditioner is a full time operator and 
will take care of all heating problems. 

Another feature that makes an air 
conditioner more acceptable and helps 
our future look brighter is automatic 
temperature control. Here again 
there are two methods. One turns the 
unit off by use of a thermostat when 
the temperature gets too low, and on 
again when cooling is required. The 
other method, which controls the 
amount of refrigerant flowing through 
the evaporator, does not turn the unit 
off but holds the temperature to the 
customer’s own desired comfort. Be- 
cause the unit is never off, it continues 
to deliver fresh air and also continues 
to dehumidify. 

Features and improvements of these 
kinds prove the coming of age of this 
business. It is natural, in studying 
the future of air conditioning, that 
we should wonder how the individual 
unit stands in relation to the central 
system. There is certainly a market 
for both, but it is my firm belief that 
the individual unit has many advan- 
tages for most needs. Single air-con- 
ditioning units cannot do a good job 
of cooling a hotel lobby or a hotel ball- 
room, but for hotel rooms, offices, or 
the home there is no comparison. 

The cost of installation in a home 
or large building of a central system 
is very high unless it is built in while 
under construction, and even then, if 
properly planned, the individual units 
are many times less expensive. The 
cost of operation of single-room units 
is considerably less. Unless the office 
or room is being used, the unit is not 
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turned on. There is no wasted operat- 
ing expense. In many cities the cost 
of water for a central system is quite 
high, sometimes the water power is 
not great enough, and in times of wa- 
ter shortage, there may be no air con- 
ditioning at all. 

The convenience of a single unit is 
another strong factor, for the direc- 
tion of airflow can be adjusted. 

There is an installation being made 
now in Pittsburgh of 900 singie-room 
air conditioners in the Gulf Oil Build- 
ing. According to the manager of this 
building, the cost of installation of a 
central system was quoted at $1,500,- 
000 to $2,000,000. The installed cost 
of the 900 single-room units is around 
$300,000. The cost of water for the 
central system, which required 500 
tons of water daily, was estimated at 
$420 per day. The 900 units are be- 
ing installed without disturbing office 
people, and if one unit breaks down, 
the others are not affected. The one 
non-operating unit can be serviced or 
repaired within an hour, or replaced 
within an hour. 

This installation and hundreds of 
others, I believe, are setting a definite 
pattern for the future of the single- 
room air conditioner. There is not a 
hotel, office building, or home in any 
city large or small in this country that 
is not a good prospect for single-room 
air conditioners. Motels throughout 
the South and Southwest saw the light 
early. They installed air conditioning 
and today are taking the business 
away from those large hotels which do 
not give their guests real comfort dur- 
ing the hot weather. 


Electric-Company Role 


The electric companies of the na- 
tion fit into the future of the air-con- 
ditioning business as closely as do the 
manufacturers. The young air-condi- 
tioning industry needs the electric 
companies’ counsel, their guidance, 
their backing, and their strength. It 
needs all of that and more. The pub- 
lic is becoming enthusiastic about air 
conditioning but needs still more sell- 
ing and education. Wiring, however, 
is a problem in thousands of homes, 
and the air-conditioning industry 
needs help and cooperation to over- 
come this hurdle. It is expensive to 
get a new industry rolling in high 
gear, but anything worth having is 
worth fighting for, and, in the case 
of air conditioning, the end result can- 
not help but justify the means. 
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Sales Conference 
(Continued from page 146) 


power companies to intensify their in- 
dustrial sales efforts. He was followed 
on the program by Frank E. Wiatt, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
who stated that the companies must 
not only satisfy the present needs of 
the customers but must also anticipate 
the needs before the customer realizes 
the need exists. Don Russell, Factory 
Stores, Inc., pointed out fhat in-plant 
feeding results in greater output per 
worker and lower accident records, and 
D. C. Hooper, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., presented a complete forecast of 
the use of electrical energy by indus- 
tries, stressing the fact that electric 
companies and manufacturers should 
turn their sales efforts to those indus- 
tries which use a small amount of elec- 
tric energy per man-hour. 

The opening speaker of the after- 
noon session, George E. Duerr, West 
Penn Power Co., related his company’s 
experience in mass selling. He stated 
that mass selling methods aid in re- 
ducing sales costs by shortening the 
time required to make a sale. The 
Edwin L. Wiegand Co. presented a 
film depicting the advantages of elec- 
tric heat for industry. H. Carl Bau- 
man, Chemical Construction Corp., de- 
clared that trends in the chemical 
industry show that more power is 
purchased than is generated, and the 
final speaker of the day, S. L. Drumm, 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., urged 
electric companies to stress money- 
making possibilities rather than se- 
curity when seeking industrial sales 
personnel. 

In his opening remarks R. J. Miller, 
Chairman of the Residential Section, 
stressed the importance of aggressive 
selling in the present economy. George 
R. Byington, Wisconsin Power and 
Light Co., discussed and demonstrated 
a low-cost portable display, developed 
by his company to sell residential 
lighting, which illustrated the recom- 
mendations in General Electric Light- 
ing Recipes. A report on the progress 
of the Health Home Council by E. O. 
George, The Detroit Edison Co., was 
followed by Mrs. Harriet G. West, 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co., who 
described a new electric cooking in- 
struction booklet, ‘New Cook’s Cook 
Book,” produced by the EEI Home 
Service Committee. The next speaker, 
Arthur S. Goldman, House and Home 
Magazine, explained how the open-end 
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Today and Tomorrow in Our Industry 


(Continued from page 154) 


wonderful opportunity in 1954 to re- 
member all that has made electric ser- 
vice what it is and to carry the story 
to everyone who benefits by it. 

Next year, the electrical industry 
will celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of 
Light. Three-quarters of a century 
earlier, Thomas A. Edison developed 
the first practical incandescent lamp. 
His work opened the door of the elec- 
trical era and lighted the way to the 
wonders of today and tomorrow. 

Programs and materials are being 
planned, under Edison Electric Insti- 
tute auspices, to help local electric 
companies participate in Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee. Other segments of the 
electrical industry are also planning 
mortgage can be used to finance the 
installation of new appliances and re- 
wiring. A report by the Electric Water 
Heating Committee was followed 
by Spencer S. Meilstrup, Cleveland 
Branch, Frigidaire Sales Corp., who 
stressed the importance of good retail 
salesmen and pointed out that the only 
way in which they can be developed is 
through well-planned and_ well-con- 
ducted sales training. 

The afternoon session was opened 
by a panel discussion moderated by 
M. R. Norton, Wisconsin Power 
and Light Co., with panel members 
G. W. H. Allen, The Dayton Power 
and Light Co., W. S. Bascom, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, T. B. Smiley, 
Carolina Power & Light Co., and P. E. 
Thomas, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp. The panel discussed the opera- 
tion and effectiveness of the regional 
Dealer Coordination Workshops, spon- 
sored by the EEI Dealer Coordination 
Committee for the past two years. The 
next speaker, Harold P. Bull, Bendix 
Home Appliances, stressed the impor- 
tance of selling electrical living as a 
package rather than selling individual 
appliances, stating that a well-organ- 
ized program will help the companies 
take advantage of the opportunities to 
build residential load. 

H. H. Brenan, Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., told of the electric range 
promotion planned for the months of 
April and May in which both NEMA 
and EEI are participating. George W. 
Tasker, Cunningham and Walsh, Inc., 
then described the survey his agency 


Jubilee activities, and, with the close 
cooperation of all concerned, the en- 
tire industry should benefit. After 
the middle of this year, preparations 
are expected to be well enough ad- 
vanced so that electric companies and 
other groups can fit Jubilee programs 
and materials advantageously into 
their plans for 1954. 

The miracle that began in 1879 has 
grown to encompass the world and has 
been wrought by many minds and 
hands. In looking back upon it, we do 
not do so in complacency—we gain 
inspiration from what has been done 
to accomplish what there is to do. On 
our endeavors now will be built the 
dazzling glory of the electrical age to 
come. 


conducted on the effects of television 
in the home, and declared that surveys 
such as these could be most helpful to 
the utilities in their planning. The 
session was concluded by a panel of 
editors from trade and consumer 
publications, who gave their view- 
points on the selling and promotional 
activities of the industry. Those par- 
ticipating included Frank R. Innes, 
Electrical World, Moderator; W. J. 
Ridout, Jr., Electricity on the Farm; 
Miss Bernice Strawn, Woman's Home 
Companion; Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney 
Herbert, McCall's Magazine; Laurence 
Wray, Electrical Merchandising. 


The Industrial Market 
(Continued from page 160) 

In addition, the use of more and 
better sales tools can for all practical 
purposes increase the size of our sales 
force. For example, local market de- 
velopment surveys and business fore- 
casts can lead the salesman to the 
most productive selling areas. Mass 
selling methods increase his return 
onee he gets there. Much more can 
be done to bring about cooperative 
sales programs for the industry which 
can be participated in by all factors 
in the industry—utilities, manufac- 
turers, distributors, and contractors. 
Constructive local plans and programs 
can be very effective. 

The job ahead is not an easy one, 
but unless we do it, and do it well, too 
much of the excellent market potential 
which we have reviewed will remain 
just that—potential. 








Personals 








Mr. McCLurRE 


Donald C. McClure, President, Cen- 
tral Illinois Electric and Gas Co., has 
been named Chairman of the Board. 
Succeeding him as President is James 
E. Murray, Vice President and Trea- 
surer. Hubert E. Braunig, Vice Pres- 
ident in Charge of Operations, has 
been promoted to Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, and Leroy W. Esten, Director 
of Personnel and Customer Relations, 
will be Treasurer. 

Mr. McClure, Mr. Murray, and Mr. 
Braunig became associated with the 
company in 1933, while Mr. Esten 
joined Centrol Illinois Electric and 
Gas 12 years ago. 


James B. Black, President, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., has been 
named a_ consultant to the Na- 
tional Security Council, formed after 
World War II to coordinate the na- 
tion’s diplomatic 
eign policies. 

The council, which is 
Eisenhower’s: top 
group, is composed of the President, 
Vice President, Secretaries of State 
and Defense, Mutual Security Direc- 
tor, and Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. Mr. Black 
is one of seven civilians representing 
business, education, and labor who 
appointed by the 
the council 


and military for- 


President 


cold-war strategy 


were recently 
White House to 
on specialized matters. 


advise 


Harry M. Miller, Executive Vice 
President, Columbus & Southern 





Mr. MURRAY 


Ohio Electric Co., has been elected 
a Director to fill a new place on the 
the size of which 
increased. Mr. Miller was 


board, has been 


named a 





vice president in 1951 and executive 
vice president last year. 


Vincent S. Madison, former Power 
Sales Engineer, The Detroit Kdison 
Co., has been named Director of the 
company’s newly established Area 
Levelopment Division. Mr. Madison 
joined the company in 1936 following 
his graduation from Columbia Uni- 
versity. For the past two years he 
has been on leave from the company 
while he served as a consultant with 
the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion’s Power Branch. 


Robert G. Ely, Vice President, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., has 
been elected Chairman of the New 
England Council Farm Electric Ser- 
vice Committee. Other new commit- 
tee officers are Vice Chairman, 
Frank R. Bailey, Director, Farm Ser- 
vice Division, Central Maine Power 
Co., and Secretary, Francis E. Robin- 
son, Manager, Agriculture Depart- 
ment, New England Council. 


The Economic Outlook 


(Continued from page 162) 


of major commodities both domes- 
tically and abroad. 

3. The level of corporate profits 
improved moderately in the fourth 
quarter, and further improvement is 
indicated for the first quarter. Never- 
theless, at current tax rates and cur- 
rent dividend payments, 
plans for capital outlays in 1953 still 
suggest the need for heavy recourse 
to securities markets. If present 
plans for plant and equipment out- 
1953 will be the 
third consecutive vear in which in- 
ternal sources will have provided 
funds than 
expansion of 


levels of 


lays materialize, 


substantially less 


required for 


were 
fixed 
assets. 

4. The resumption of 
tiations in 


truce 
from 


nego- 


Korea, apart any 
long-term effect it may have on de- 
fense expenditures, 


bility that a number of hard-goods 


poses the possi- 


enter on a_grad- 


Inventory- 


industries 
ual inventory liquidation. 


may 


sales ratios are now apparently in 
almost 
both in- 


balance 
but 
sales are running at 


very satisfactory 
throughout 


ventories 


business, 
and 
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extremely high levels, and a down- 
ward shift in sales expectations may 
serve as an incentive for consider- 
able liquidation. 

5. Finally, the strongest case for 
caution about the position of busi- 
ness at year-end stems from the 
possible concurrence of three down- 
in capital -goods de- 
mands, in defense procurement, and 
perhaps in consumer durables de- 
mand if the advance of debt begins 
This remains an unlikely 
but not impossible concurrence; and 
the possibility points to the need for 
continuing caution in viewing the 
outlook for late in the year. 

All of these cautions rest largely 
on the fact that defense itself no 
longer provides the strong expan- 
sionary atmosphere that it once did. 
Nevertheless, the great majority of 
available measures indicate’ that 
private has regained the 
balance it lost in early 1951, and is 
in far better shape to withstand the 
test that might be imposed by the 
diminishing importance of defense 
expenditures. 


ward trends: 


to slow. 
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ERNEST R. ACKER..........eeeeeee:s Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
SE I in a sin canna Gad a ckadsamphes dees ee emien Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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a Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
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Di Gi, PI ncccedcwecssecees sedwasa South Carolina Electric and Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Oe Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
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FN We Fi kin hk dab kebddae neeeeenseeddnesadadreneed Illinois Power Co., Decatur, III. 


Executive Committee 


R. G. Rincliffe, C. P. Crane, A. H. Kehoe, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, D. C. Luce, C. E. Oakes, 
P. H. Powers, L. V. Sutton. 
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